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LIFE AGENTS’ PROGRAM LACKS FIRE 


Activities Behind the Scenes Occupy Leaders--Split in Association 


Ranks 


By Ernest V. SuLLivan 


RL HE attempt of the National Association of 

_ Life Underwriters to put over at its annual 
\" a meeting each year for the past several years 
A Wh an educational program par excellence has 

met with varying degrees of success, and for 
various reasons. Two years ago when the 
meeting was held at Chicago, the program 
did not meet with the success expected, but it seemed afterward 
to be the concensus of opinion that the mechanical conditions 
were at fault. No such conditions prevailed at Kansas City this 
year, and yet it cannot fairly be said that the meeting was an 
unqualified success ; both from the standpoint of ideas developed 
and from that of liveliness, there seemed to be something de- 
cidedly lacking. It must be understood, however, before we go 
any further that the Kansas City committees cannot possibly 
be held responsible. The arrangements which they made were 
excellent in every detail. The entertainment was quite up to 
par, facilities of every kind were at hand, the committees were 
amply manned, and in fact, mechanically, the convention moved 
very smoothly. 

The activities behind the scenes were more than ordinarily 
vigorous, and this may explain to some extent the apparent lack 
of fire in the main convention proceedings. The writer is of 
the opinion that possibly some of the leaders of the convention 
were expending a rather large percentage of their energy in 
matters other than that of carrying on the program. It may 
be said that for the first time in many years the leaders of 
the convention were divided into two camps, not altogether 
distinct, nor entirely at cross purposes, but sufficiently at odds 
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to disturb the ordinarily smooth running machine which has 
in the past conducted the business affairs of the organization. 

While we shall not go into detail concerning these matters, 
it will be of interest to our readers for use to record the fact 
that a considerable sensation was created by a story which 
appeared in one of the convention dailies, regarding the activi- 
ties of the nominating committee. In this story the three young 
vice-presidents of the Association were labeled “the three 
princes” and detailed reasons as to why none of them received 
the nomination for president were set forth. The story was 
retracted the following day. It is significant, however, that the 
some story had been told to the writer in advance of its ap- 
pearance, although he cannot in any way verify it. 

Frank L. Jones, the new president, is characterized by those 
who know him as a man who thinks for himself. He has the 
unqualified support of a good large section of the most influ- 
ential men in the Association. Nevertheless, we are revealing 
no secret when we say that he was not nominated without oppo- 
sition, some of which came from very high sources. The same 
new combination of Association leaders which put Mr. Jones 
in office was also responsible for a change in the membership of 
the Board of Trustees. 


Not A Serrous MATTER 
The extraordinary efforts made to keep these matters from 
the public eye tended in some quarters to a belief that much 
more serious things were happening than actually were. These 
internal affairs of the Association have run along so smoothly 
for so many years that a break in the monotony of them seems 
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to us to have unnecessarily alarmed the officers. Nevertheless 
some of the very strongest organizations in the country have 
been built upon the foundation of many a battle royal, and, 
in the humble opinion of the writer, this little flurry is likely 
in the end to do more good than harm. Nothing else in the 
world can quite so thoroughly arouse a man’s interest as a 
good scrap and the National Association of Life Underwriters 
will not find amiss a renewed interest in its affairs from the 
membership at large, if such should be the result. 

For several years past there has been some little difficulty 
in finding a man of the right caliber to take the presidency of 
the Association. This is altogether due to the immense amount 
of work, time, and money which must be expended by that 
officer, and not to any lack of first-class material. Therefore, 
about a year ago, the Association undertook to provide an 
assistant to the president, whose duty it would be to do a very 
large part of the traveling formerly done by that officer, and 
to devote himself to endeavoring to build up the local Asso- 
ciations. This post was filled by William A. Searle and the 
result of his work has been closely watched by all those inter- 
ested in the Association. Mr. Searle delivered a lengthy report 
to the executive committee of the Association, in which he 
made a number of specific proposals. 

Principal among his recommendations were: Budget control 
of finances, ten paid secretaries, increased membership and rev- 
enue, elimination of clique control in the national association, 
better business methods, more publicity and the rendering of 
greater service to individual members and local associations 
by the National body. Local associations need closer contact 
with National Association, less apathy, larger vision and more 
ambitious programs. His report included the statement that 
in about half of the associations visited, members frankly 
commented upon the lack of democracy in their local 
associations, or upon the evils of clique control. (This 
should be explained this way: that had it not been for 
the clique control many of the associations would have ceased 
to exist, for the “clique” were the only ones interested enough 
to give their individual time and attention to forwarding the 
Association. ) 





If there is any crystallized opinion as to the actual value of 
Mr. Searle’s work, the writer is not aware of it. Without re- 
gard to whatever else he may have done, it seems apparent 
that he has caused a good deal of thinking to be done on the 
question of strengthening and expanding the local organiza- 
tions. It will be some time before the results become apparent. 

For some time past THE SPECTATOR, in conjunction with 
certain of its contemporaries, has ordered a vigorous editorial 
campaign directed against some of the activities of the publi- 
cations committee of the Association. As a result this com- 
mittee undertook to investigate the matter of how other organi- 
zations handled the same problem and as a result evidently 
convinced itself that it was moving along ethical channels. The 
report of Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, chairman of the com- 
mittee, was accepted by the executive committee, and with 
that the whole matter was dropped. Although this action 
seemed to some to be a little arbitrary, it was evident that the 
Association officials were quite satisfied, or tried to appear so. 

The above paragraphs will give to our readers a somewhat 


incomplete picture of the movements behind the scenes of this, 
the 36th annual convention. Service was the keynote of the 
program, the idea behind it being that the average agent dogs 
not develop a clientele in the sense that doctors and lawyers do, 
but simply writes policies here and there where he can find 
buyer. The development of a real clientele must depend upon 
service and this point was stressed throughout ‘the entire 
program. 

There were a number of high lights and among the first of 
them must be mentioned the little playlet which was presented 
by George W. Ayars of San Francisco, which was entitled 
“Thy ‘Will’ Be Done.” As in the case at the Los Angeles cop. 
vention last year, when the first of these playlets was presented, 
it made an intense impression upon the audience. While it may 
be said that in both cases this was partly due to the remarkable 
personality of Mr. Ayars himself, (he taking the leading part 
upon both occasions) that fact by no means entirely accounts 
for the effect upon the audience. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that the playlet was enacted before the biggest audience 
of the entire convention, from which it may be deducted that the 
fame of last year’s production had spread afar. 

If one may judge by applause only, James Elton Bragg, vice- 
president of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, was the hit of the convention in so far as speakers were 
concerned. It has been the idea of a great many agents that 
program insurance might be all right for those few who cus- 
tomarily handle very large cases, but that it could not be suc- 
cessfully used by the average agent. Mr. Bragg got over the 
idea that the point lies in getting before the prospect a vision 
of what a real program can do and then sell him such part of 





it as he may be able to afford. In so doing a real service has | 


been rendered to the client which can be accomplished in no | 
other way and which will undoubtedly mean an increase of busi- | 


ness from him as rapidly as conditions will warrant. 

An interesting innovation on the program was arranged by 
Charles C. Gilman, of Boston, who put two-minute speakers 
on the platform within an hour. The objective was to show 
the audience how to overcome the situation, which very com- 
monly occurs, arising when a prospect makes the statement that 
the agent can only have five minutes (or less) of his time. 
Most of the known varieties of policies for family and business 
protection were taken up by the different speakers. It is easy 
to see that the idea was a good one and would probably bea 
great success if it could be put on with a few rehearsals. Asit 
was a great deal of interest was aroused. 

The attendance at the convention was not as large as tt 
sometimes has been, but it included a great many men from 
the Middle and Southwestern parts of the country who have 
not hitherto been seen at National conventions and who w1- 





doubtedly got a great deal of good from their presence thert. | 


The presentation of such an extensive program necessarily 
entails a great amount of work, work which was not withowt 


its results. True, some of the seasoned convention attendants | 


were more or less disappointed, but it must be remembe 


that, to a very large proportion of the audience, the material | 
and ideas presented were new and interesting. While it wa | 


not one of the greatest conventions that the Association has 
held, it may be expected that it will have a marked effect up 
the development of life insurance through the Middle West. 
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UNFAIR COMPETITION 
HE Eastern Underwriter comments 
upon the general subject of the 
publishing and book selling business of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, saying that if any one went to 
Kansas City expecting to sit in the cen- 
ter of fireworks resulting from THE 
SPEcTATOR’S and other insurance papers’ 
charges of unethical competition in con- 
nection with the publishing and book sell- 
ing activities of the National Associa- 
tion, they were certainly let down with 
a thud, as there was no particular discus- 
sion in the committee room in connectionn 
with the subject, and there seemed to 
be a disposition to ignore the charges 
and not take action. 

While the National Association has 
fought rebating in life insurance, it pays 
no official attention to the repeated 
charges in Tue Specraror of its rebat- 
ing proclivities in the publication busi- 
ness; and comparing the activities of this 
organization at the convention at Los 
Angeles last year, when it denounced the 
Princeton University plan as being de- 
signed to take the bread out of the 
mouths of legitimate insurance agents, 
with its persistent inaction in connection 
with the criticisms of the insurance 
Papers, simply corroborates that old say- 
ing “that it depends entirely on whose 
0x is being gored.” 

Under all the circumstances, it should 
hot surprise the most canny among life 
underwriters that no attention was given 
to the criticism of the publishing and 


book selling business of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at its 
recent convention. If a man were mak- 
ing away with his friend’s umbrella, he 
would not be likely to noisily resent an 
accusation when caught in the act. If 
THE SpPeEcTATOoR and other journals have 
been wrong and unfair in their criticism 
of the association’s activities above re- 
ferred to, virtue would have undoubtedly 
asserted itself*on the floor of the con- 
vention, and the leaders in control would 
have had their eloquent orators on hand 
to denounce THE SPEcTATOR and its con- 
temporaries for calling attention to the 
doings of a certain clique among the 
leaders of the association, which is re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
publishing and book selling business. In 
the lobby one or two officials gave voice 
to the opinion that, while they consider 
it immoral to give a rebate in life insur- 
ance, they do not recognize selling in- 
surance books to the consumer at a 
cut-rate as being rebating. The practice 
of rebating is unfair and criminal when 
its effects may take away the living of 
honest insurance agents; but the devil 
take care of the regular publishers if in- 
surance organizations see fit to publish 
their own textbooks or otherwise engage 
in book selling. 


In a recent article in the Weekly Un- 
derwriter, the latter suggested “a thor- 
ough housecleaning in the insurance 
business against similar inconsistencies 
It went 
on to cite the American Life Conven- 
tion as publishing a leaflet purporting to 


kiiown to exist all along the line.” 


give a synopsis of current court decisions 
on life insurance, which the Weekly 
Underwriter asserted is a duplication of 
work which is and for many years has 
been well and efficiently handled by the 
Notes Company, the Weekly 
Underwriter and the Insurance Law 
Journal. It further criticized the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
American Life Convention, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, for publishing daily legislative 
bulletins to their members, with the di- 
rect result of depriving the Weekly Un- 
derwriter of a major portion of a once 
profitable enterprise in which it has been 
engaged since 1878. 


Rough 


Many years ago The Spectator Com- 
pany undertook the compilation of an 


» 
J 


annual publication. entitled The Life In- 
surance Law Chart, giving a summary 
of State laws applicable to life insurance 
companies. This is a valuable reference 
guide for checking up compliances with 
statutory requirements, and the insur- 
ance companies were pleased to buy this 
publication liberally at a few dollars per 
copy. But several years after the start- 
ing of the Presidents Association in 
1907, that organization began the issu- 
ance of a series of bulletins advising of 
State law requirements, and this de- 
parture by the Presidents Association 
caused The Spectator Company the loss 
of orders from some companies, although 
The Life Insurance Law Chart is still 
being widely purchased by the companies 
generally, because of its special useful- 
ness. The cost of the compilation and 
promulgation of this legislative and 
statutory matter by the Presidents Asso- 
ciation involves the companies in a much 
larger expenditure than by their sub- 
scribing to The Life Insurance Law 
Chart. 

THE SPECTATOR may also mention the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters as 
publishing Premiums and Losses by 
States in competition with publications 
of The Spectator Company and the 
Weekly Underwriter. Another case 
which may be cited involves the compe- 
tition of the Uniform Printing & Supply 
Company of Chicago (operated by fire 
underwriters) with The Insurance Field. 

When the Princeton University case 
was in the limelight last year, Graham 
C. Wells, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association, said: 
“Tf Princeton can, in effect, use the com- 
missions on life insurance purchased for 
its own benefit to save the salary of its 
employees, any business concern can do 
the same thing. The practice that has 
been gradually weeded out of the busi- 
ness of permitting corporations to secure 
the commissions on business indirectly 
can make rebate laws a dead letter. It 
is too much to ask underwriters to permit 
such a condition to spread.” 

In response to this the National Un- 
derwriter, referring to company and 
agency organizations engaging in the 
publishing and book selling business, 
said: “What the National Association 
is now trying to do is to let these condi- 
tions spread all over the life insurance 
world. One of the company organiza- 
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tions is starting to do the same thing with 
the companies, and give them the benefit 
of a ‘rebate.’ ” 

We quote further from that paper: 
“There is no danger that enough books 
and services will not be published on life 
insurance subjects. The National Asso- 
ciation can help in the spread of educa- 
tion, but when it is in the business for 
profit its efforts are defeated and it does 
more harm than good. * When the 
National Association takes for 
having done most of the work of bring- 
ing good publications into the market, it 
is greatly exaggerating the situation. 
Surely that was not the purpose of giving 
the official endorsement and placing on 
sale through the association of the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service, a 
publication already well established and 
able to hold its own in competition with 
other services. Why shou'd the National 
Association ‘butt in’ and range itself on 
the side of one or the other of services in 
this already well cultivated field?” 

The publicity given to the publishing 
activities of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters by Tur SprecTaTor 
and other papers has called forth some 
comment among company executives. 
Following the appearance in a recent 
issue of THE SpeEcTATOR of a letter from 
William Thornton, the well-known insur- 
ance man and writer of Richmond, Va., 
the assistant actuary of a prominent com- 
pany said: “The National Association’s 
encroachments on the business of private 
publishers are an outrage. I don’t blame 
the papers and the authors for the stand 
they are taking.” Another life insurance 
officer commented: “No self- 
respecting author would want the Na- 
tional Association’s endorsement of his 
books if it can be bought with royalties. 
I am surprised Mr. Thornton was not 
more caustic in his comment.” 


*x 


credit 


also 


Notwithstanding Mr. Thornton’s just 
grievance against one of the administra- 
tive methods of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, he believes in its 
general purposes; and, similarly, Tur 
SPECTATOR recommends to all life insur- 
ance agents who have the best interests 
of their business at heart, to join, or to 
continue their membership. and to uphold 
the highest ethical standards of the busi- 
ness. The Golden Rule. to do unto others 
as you have would have others do unto 
you, is still good policy, even though some 


may adhere to that perversion of the rule, 
to do others and run the chance that they 
may sometime do you. 


HIS is Fire Prevention Week, and all 
good citizens are expected to con- 
tribute their quota to the safety of the 
nation by cleaning up their premises, and 
by giving thoughtful attention to the sub- 
ject of the prevention of fire waste, not 
only in relation to their own properties, 
but also in respect to their communities. 
Every day in the week should be a fire 
prevention day, but the current week is 


named as Fire Prevention Week for the 
purpose of drawing particular attention to 
this very important subject. 


M’s* pages in this issue of Typ 
SPECTATOR are devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters’ annual convention, 
This meeting constitutes a forum at which 
the various phases of life insurance sales- 
manship are discussed by practical and 
successful field men, and their ideas and 
experiences, as thus exchanged, are not 
only valuable to those in attendance, but 
to all agents throughout the country, 
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A Half Century of Useful Service 
To The Public 


October 13th, 1925, marks the fifteenth milestone 
in our journey to increasing service and accomplish- 


We look back over the road we have traveled in 
grateful remembrance that the early experiences and 
difficulties encountered by all pioneers, instilled John 
Fairfield Dryden, the late president and founder, and 
his little band of steadfast associates, with that faith 
which alone can move mountains, and which gave 
them an ever widening vision of the opportunities of 


The hopes and aims of years have been fulfilled. 
Today the name Prudential is well and favorably 
known not only throughout its field of operations, but 
its reputation for promptness and fair dealing has 
reached even to the far flung corners of the civilized 


We look forward to ever increasing usefulness and 
in the years to come, as in the past, shall earnestly 
devote ourselves to the pursuance of a business 
which ranks with the highest professions, and ex- 
emplifies the true spirit of humanity, supplying pro- 
tection and comfort to widows and orphans, and 
easing the burdens of the aged. 


‘‘Pleas’d to look forward, pleas’d to look behind 
And count each birthday with a grateful mind.” 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


1925 


The Prudential 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE YEAR 
John William Clegg, Retiring President, Re- 


views the National Association’s Work-- 
Advocates Fewer but Better Life 
Underwriters 


President John William Clegg, of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sented an interesting and comprehensive report 
at the annual meeting held last week in Kansas 
City, Mo., dealing with the Association’s activ- 
ities during the past year. At the start, he 
found several problems requiring solution, in- 
cluding a fluctuating membership, embracing 
less than 15,000 out of a possible 200,000; lack 
of sufficient knowledge by company and State 
officials and many members, of what the Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated bodies are doing for 
legal reserve life insurance; the limitation of 
effectiveness by absence of unified co-operation, 
and the need for increased revenue. He com- 
mented upon the impossibility of a president 
visiting 160 local associations and thus main- 
taining vital personal contact, and spoke highly 
of Wm. A. Searle, who is now in charge of 
field work. As to relations with company offi- 
cials and the press, Mr. Clegg said: 


It is also essential to have more sympathetic 
relations with our company officials, to get 











| 


their viewpoints and to endeavor to impress 
them with the faith that our educational and 
co-operative efforts are making their problems 
easier by uplifting both underwriters and their 
practices. The attitude of company officials 
toward my administration has been most cor- 
dial and they have helpfully evidenced it in 
various ways. 

I would be ungrateful if I did not acknowl- 
edge with my thanks the very cordial spirit 
and the fair and helpful publicity given the 
National Association during my administration 
by the insurance press. It is a matter of 
encouragement also to note a growing attitude 
of some of our daily newspapers to give regu- 
lar space and thoughtful treatment to life in- 
surance subjects. 


Mr. Clegg reported a gratifying increase in 





| number of both members and associations, and 

stated that the Association was never better off 
inancially. He highly praised the work of 
the trustees, officers and employees. During his 
incumbency, President Clegg visited organiza- 
tions in thirty-five cities, as well as having rep- 

| resented the Association at meetings of the 
American Life Convention, the Association of 
Life Agency officers, and the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 


Errecr or Assocration Work 


| As to the work of local associations, Mr. 
Clegg said: 


: fne cal associations were strong through 
tient . ce) Pal ror and helpfulness, I 
i. ause for complaint of either the per- 
E heard ye Practices of _underwriters ; but I 
Pg deal of criticism of both, where 
nar ation was lacking and associations were 


I noe 
N most associations a few generous and far- 


seeing underwriters give of their time and 
means unstintingly. They should not be called 
upon to do this, but we should work for a 
more general membership participation. Mem- 
bers of local associations should not expect 
too much from their officials until they pro- 
vide them with funds to arrange interesting 
meetings and otherwise provide informative 
anl inspiring matter. 





Joun WititIAM CLEGG 


Monthly meetings should be held and if all 
of our local associations could plan to hold 
these on the same day of each month, it would 
make us all feel more united. 

Realizing the need for more revenue, it was 
but natural that your trustees should suggest 
an increase in dues to local bodies. Many 
associations are increasing their dues, and their 
augmented activities and strength show good 
results from the increased income and interest. 

Until these increases began to take effect 
the average annual dues in all associations 
were $5.09 per member. We were losing the 
effectiveness in our local organizations because 
they were inadequately financed. The possibil- 
ity of making our associations a power in our 
communities was being lost. It is impossible 
for a local association to do effective work 
with any continuity unless it is properly 
financed. This makes it incumbent upon every 
local association to take steps to increase its 
dues to a point where they become a real in- 
vestment, and then make the investment pay 
dividends. Where a man’s money is, there 
will be his interest. 


A further extension of libraries among com- 
panies and general agents, and the general use 


7 


of insurance journals were advocated by Mr. 
Clegg, who said that “the more educated we 
become, the more we will read.” 

The comnion interest meetings were very 
helpful, and Mr. Clegg advised their continu- 
ance. The cordial relations with the trust divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association were 
broadened, and concerning them Mr. Clegg 


stated: 

We should work more enthusiastically with 
these trust companies in helping to conserve 
and keep intact the estates created by life in- 
surance, and otherwise. It is thought by some 
that while our aim and efforts should be to 
create estates by life insurance, we should pass 
on to the trust companies the responsibility of 
preserving the principal thereof and distribut- 
ing the income therefrom. We should by all 
means urge our clients to make wills, and leave 
their property in trust with trust companies. 

Members were requested to work for the 
election next year of a legal reserve life insur- 
ance man as a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Here Mr. 
Clegg stated that the trustees, instead of hav- 
ing prepared their own educational course, had 
arranged to obtain such service for members 
at a discount. He further said that “while your 
Association will receive some small income 
from this agreement, the real advantage is in 
extending educational help to our members who 
cannot avail themselves of other instruction.” 


Epucate Propte AND Repuce INsuRANCE Cost 

Mr. Clegg told of arranging with the execu- 
tives of a number of prominent life insurance 
companies for a combined educational exhibit 
at the sesqui-centennial exposition next year. 
It is planned to have the exhibit controlled by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
the American Life Convention and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Concern- 
ing it, Mr. Clegg said: 

Up to this time, competition has been neither 
very beneficial nor economical to the insuring 
public. I sincerely hope that this exhibit may 
be the beginning of a closer relationship be- 
tween the officials of our various companies. 


Tue Future Means FEwEeR UNDERWRITERS 
But BETTER 

By co-operation and not competition on the 
part of officials of our companies I believe we 
shall grow better and greater. Emphasis must 
continually be placed upon personal develop- 
ment. Infinitesimal differences in rates, terms, 
conditions and values result from administra- 
tive ability principally financial, selective, actu- 
arial. Our executives as well as our under- 
writers should be trained. Fewer forms of in- 
surance but better ones, fewer underwriters 
but more of character and ability, will mean 
greater efficiency in placing insurance properly 
and greater conservation by prolonging the life 
of insurance in force. Education will be our 
strength, and the sooner the public is better in- 
formed and more conscientiously treated, the 
greater the strides in adequately protecting its 
life values. 

In closing the report of this fourteen 
months’ administration, I want you to know 
of my appreciation of your forbearance and 
my gratitude for all of your kindness. For 
my successor, I ask the same hearty co-opera- 
tion you have accorded me, in the hope that 
the next administration will accomplish greater 
results for vow and for the Institution of Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance. 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Loans to Policy-holders on the Company’s 





Policies as Collateral 





ON DECEMBER 31, 1924, THE POLICY LOANS 
OF THE NEW YORK LIFE WERE 


$156,962,765.50 


Mi» SOMETIMES THINK life insurance takes more money than they can spare from 
their business. But under New York Life policies almost the entire Savings Element may be 
borrowed from the Company and the loan may remain as long as premiums on the policy and 
the interest on the loan are duly paid. 


Many such loans are carried until the policies mature, or are terminated in some other way, 
when the loan is deducted in the final settlement. 


Policy loans may be paid off at the convenience of the insured. If a loan is desired simply to 
pay a premium falling due a premium note may be given if the Savings Element is sufficient 
to cover it. The amount of Premium Notes thus taken and outstanding on December 31, 1924, 
was $11,345,681.41. 


The loan provisions of a New York Life policy enable the insured to borrow money without 
impairing his credit at the bank, or increasing his demand liabilities. 


During the currency famine of 1897, when it was impossible to borrow money at the banks 
even on United States bonds, the New York Life honored every valid application for a loan 
upon its policies. During that year the Company’s policy loans increased from $53,795,274 
to $69,094,559, although its total assets were less than one-fifth as great as now. 


Another valuable provision of New York Life policies is that a policy loan may be insured, if 
the borrower is still an acceptable risk. For example, a loan made to a policy-holder at an 
attained age of 42 may be insured for the ensuing year at less than one per cent. on the amount 
of the loan. With the loan insured the face of the policy without deduction is paid in case of 
death. 





Can the New York Life be of service to you under a contract with these provisions? 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
STRESSED 





FE. H. Lindley and James E. Kavanagh 
Are Keynote Speakers 





PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 





Needs of Individuals and Institutions 
Stressed in Four-Hour Symposium 


[By a STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 


Kansas City, Mo., September 29.—Less than 
800 people were in their seats when President 
John W. Clegg, of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters called the thirty-sixth 
annual convention of that organization to order 
at 9.00 o'clock this morning. The general sub- 
ject of this session was “Life Insurance to Help 
Education,” under the chairmanship of Frank 
L. Jones, of Indianapolis. The high-lights of 
this session were addresses by Ernest H. Lind- 
ley, chancellor of the University of Kansas, 
and James E. Kavanagh, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York. 

Ba ay 


PRESIDENT CLEGG SPEAKS BRIEFLY 


President Clegg, in opening the convenion, 
spoke for only a moment, pointing out that the 
work of the association during the past year 
had been accomplished quietly but very effec- 
tively. He said that he had met with cordial 
co-operation from all sides and had been very 
highly flattered by the welcome he had received 
whenever he was able to make personal visits 
to local associations. 

In introducing Chancellor Lindley, Chair- 
man Jones said that he believed that America 
was more thoroughly committed than any other 
country in the world to these two purposes: 
Educate our children: insure our lives. He 
pointed out that the citizens of this country 
pay more in taxes for educational purposes 
than for any other single reason, and that even 
the present strong movement for economy in 





C. J. RockweEti 


governmental operations has brought with it 
no thought of cutting down educational ap- 
propriations. 

Following Dr. Lindley and Mr. Kavanagh, 
Stratford L. Morton of St. Louis talked on 
the subject of “College Endowment and Life 
Insurance.” Extracts from these addresses will 
be found elsewhere in this issue of THE Spec- 
TATOR. 


GUARANTEENG EDUCATION 

“Guaranteeing the education of the child by 
insuring the parent” was the subject taken up 
by Miss Josephine B. Lincoln of Oklahoma 
City. She pointed out that by insuring a 
child’s education, that four purposes have been 
accomplished: (1) The education of a child 
has been guaranteed, (2) the mother has been 
assured of her child’s future, (3) the agent 
has bettered himself, (4) he has reduced the 
possiblities of evil and crime, which are the 
outcome of ignorance and child labor. 

Miss Lincoln painted a very vivid word pic- 
ture of the scenes which must necessarily fol- 
low the death of the father of a family in an 
effort to bring out clearly the great relief 
which an educational endowment policy must 
bring to a widow’s mind. 


In connection Miss Lincoln also 
brought out the point that many educational 
endowment policies are often written 
with no thought to provide for the grammar 
and high school education of the child in case 
of the death of its father, thus leaving its 
future almost as dark as if no educational pol- 
icy had been written. 


this 


being 


C. J. Rockwetzt Is Pincu-HiItTeEr 

F. W. Ries, Jr., of Pittsburgh, who was to 
have shared this subject with Miss Lincoln, 
was unable to be present, but sent on a paper 
which Charles J. Rockwell of the University 
of Pittsburgh digested for the benefit of the 
audience. Mr. Ries evidently had had some 
similar experience to that of Miss Lincoln, for 
he also emphasized the necessity of caring for 
the lower school education. He said that he 
had discovered statistics showing that 17 per 
cent of children not having a high-school educa- 
tion are always out of work and that a large 
percentage of others are not successful citi- 
zens. 

Professor Rockwell said that in selling edu- 
cational policies to men not too enthusiastic 
ever the education of their children, it might 
be well to point out to them just how rapidly 
the standards of life in this country are pro- 
gressing. Men can not start in life to-day with 
the equipment of their fathers, even though 
their fathers were on a par with the men of 
their day. In order to get a good start in 
life, a man must be prepared with the expe- 
rience of those who have gone before him, 

He said that life insurance has for its pur- 
pose the consummation not only of plans but 
also of desires. 
the 


In providing an educational 


father lives the 


policy, 


beyond mere 


a 





Grorce GRAHAM 


expenditure of the money provided, he has a 
place in the entire future of his child. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION REPRESENTED 


The remarks of Dr. Rockwell concluded the 
symposium on education and President Clegg 
resumed the chair to introduce Oliver Thur- 
man, who represented the Life Agency Officers 
Association. Mr. Thurman’s remarks will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Following Mr. Thurman, George Graham, 
president of the American Life Convention, 
was introduced by Mr. Clegg. In bringing 
greetings from his organization, Mr. Graham 
said that there exist the most friendly ties be- 
tween the agents and the executives; anything 
else would be a calamity. 

He pointed out that the Convention has been 
functioning for thirty-seven years and now has 
cne hundred and sixty-seven members, with 
over $113,000,000 of insurance in force, all this 
gained through the courage, industry and energy 
of the agents and its members. He said that 
the American Life Convention recognizes the 
National Association as the most responsible 
of any agency for worthily equipping agents in 
their tasks. He himself, he said, regarded it 
as the greatest inspiring force in the business 
and each year looks forward to its meeting. 


Mr. Graham said that he thought the main 
problem in the life insurance business to-day 
was not so much to carry a message to the 
uninsured, as to see to it that the insurance on 
old policyholders was brought up to an ade- 
quate amount. He said that he believed that 
the saturation point in life insurance is still a 
long way off; continuing, “I doubt very much 
if it will ever be reached.” 

In conclusion, he pointed out that it was his 
belief that man power will always be the most 
important influence in the sale of life insur- 
ance. 


August Record Month for West Coast Life 

The business of the West Coast Life, San 
Francisco, for August was in excess of $2,800,- 
000, being the largest month of paid business 
for the year. 
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WOULD YOU CALL THIS LUCK ? 


SOME time around last Christmas a man in the South wrote 
a leading newspaper in New York City. 


He asked them to suggest the names of several life insurance 
companies which, in their opinion, it would profit him to join 
as a special agent. They obligingly sent him a list of several 
and this man in the South is now one of our producing agents. 


Our name topped the list. 


Pure luck, perhaps, but we like to think it is because we are 
becoming better known than ever as one company that is 
forging rapidly ahead — a good company to join. 


At least, that is the implication to be had from an incident 
like this. 


This company is very old and has builded slowly and surely. 
Now that we have attained the solid financial strength 
originally sought we are shaping our plans of expansion to fit 
with the great growth that is coming in life insurance gener- 
ally. The future will see us inctease our production in a better 
than average way. 


If you would like, we would be happy to tell you the whole 
story of what The Guardian is doing. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


The Home Office, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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ANK L. JONES NEW 
PR PRESIDNET 





Is Known in Educational Field as 
Well as in Life Insurance 





PAUL F. CLARK ADVANCED 





Flection of Don Sterling Gratifying to 
Southwest—Charles A. Foehl New 
Treasurer 
[By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 

Kansas City, Mo., September 30.—As is the 
case every year, the number of names men- 
tioned in connection with the presidency of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters was 
rather large at first, but it simmered down 
rapidly to a select few. It Is well known that 
the original choice was Charles L. Scott, gen- 
eral agent in Kansas City of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. Much to the disappoint- 
ment of the Western contingent, Mr. Scott an- 
nounced that his physical condition was such 
that it would be absolutely impossible for him 
to assume the immense amount of work which 
accrues to this office. The support of the 
Westerners then went to George E. Lackey 
of Oklahoma, who has for the past two years 
been a vice-president of the Association. Mr. 
Lackey would not allow his name to be used 
because he said that he could not afford the 
honor, which, it is well known, 1s an expen- 
sive one. Meantime many of the leading spir- 
its of the Association had set their minds upon 
Frank L. Jones, manager at Indianapolis for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. Until the last moment it was 
not thought that he would accept, but accept 
it he did, and his nomination and election fol- 
lowed naturally. Mr. Jones was chairman of 
the opening session here and is widely known, 
not only for his successful work in the life 
insurance business, but as one of the leading 
educators in Indiana. He is a man of strong 
personality, highly educated himself, and well 
known in many circles outside of the business 

of life insurance. 

Paul F. Clark, of Boston, was elevated to 
the vice-presidency, and his place as first 
vice-president went to Don L. Sterling of 





Pau. F. CLark 
Vice-President 





Don L. STERLING 
First Vice-President 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
Frank L. Jones—President 
Paul F. Clark—Vice-Pres. 
Don L. Sterling—1st Vice-Pres. 
Charles L. Scott—2nd Vice-Pres. 
Jay E. Williams—Secretary 
Charles A. Foehl—Treasurer 











Dallas, Texas. Mr. Sterling is an agent of the 
American Life Reinsurance Company, writing 
under a 
He is the only rate book carrier in this year’s 
His 
was very pleasing to the delegates from the 


direct business home office contract 


list of officers. nomination and election 





Frank L. Jones 
President 


Charles L. Scott was elected second 
vice-president. 

Jay E. Williams of Seattle, Wash., 
elected secretary, and upon the refusal of Rob- 
ert L. Jones to continue longer as treasurer, 
the position went to Charles A. Foehl, general 
agent in New York of the ordinary depart- 
ment of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 


Southwest. 


was 


The Insurance Students’ Note Book 

An excellent English work for students of 
insurance is entitled “The Insurance Students’ 
Note Book,” and is issued by the Metropolitan. 








CwHar.es L. Scott 
Second Vice-President 
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SPEAKS FOR AGENCY 
OFFICERS 





Oliver Thurman Felicitates Under- 
writers Upon Opportunities 


PUBLIC MERITS SERVICE 


Life Agents Must Uphold Standards in 
Order to Build Upon Success of 
Their Forerunners 
Thurman, the Life 


carried an in- 


Oliver representing 


Agency Association, 
National 
of Life Underwriters when he addressed that 
hody late Tuesday morning, September 29. Mr. 
Thurman praised the efforts of the Association 
in raising the standard of life insurance sales- 
manship. 


Officers 


spiring message to the Association 


The results of its work have more 
than justified the time and money put into it, 
he said. His remarks, in full, follow: 

The Life Agency Officers Association sends 
a messenger to congratulate the National Life 
Underwriters Association on your great con- 
tributions toward the upbuilding of American 
life insurance. Your spirit of friendly co-oper- 
ation is commendable, and we felicitate you 
upon the larger opportunities for useful ser- 
vice that will unfold with the further exten- 
sion of the principles upon which this organ- 
ization rests. 

Your founders built more wisely than they 
knew. The Association was organized pri- 
marily for protection against unscrupulous men 
and measures. The force created through that 
unity of purpose was soon directed toward 
more positive, constructive and profitable tasks. 
To enumerate your accomplishments is not my 
purpose; but to give full measure of praise 
as spokesman for an organization composed of 
the agency officials of your companies, is my 
pleasure. 

The intrinsic worth of the institution of 
life insurance; its great beneficence; and _ its 
far reach into the economic fabric of individual, 
corporate and civic life, give it high rank 
among all agencies for the betterment of man. 
The public appreciation of its merits and the 
rapid extension of its usefulness is a direct 
result of the individual and organized effort 
of you, whom I address. Before the public, 
the agent has been the advocate and defender 
of the cause. 

Back of our time, and leading up to it, there 
was a constructed force of militant idealism: 
a blend of the courage, initiative and tenacitv 
of our pioneer torebears; a force useful and 





CuHArtes A. ForHi 
Treasurer 
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“p T. 1” 


—1ts Origin and Development 


In 1904, when The Travelers in- 
troduced to the insurance world 
the ‘‘Permanent Total Disability”’ 
provision, it marked one of the 
greatest forward strides in the 
history of life insurance service. 


Yet that original provision, so 
eagerly.welcomed by the insuring 
public and so extensively followed 
by other life companies, has since 
seen 2 development as conspicuous 
as the progress noted in any other 
phase of contemporary life under- 
writing. And, just as it pioneered, 
so has The Travelers continued as 
the chief promoter of “P. T. D.” 


The 1904 clause—regarded then 
as revolutionary, for all its limita- 
tions and relative simplicity as 
compared with the _ insurance 
stock-in-trade of today—provided 
merely for the waiving of pre- 
miums during permanent total 
disability. In 1910, The Trav- 
elers added to this premium waiver 
a provision for the payment of 
the face of the policy in instal- 
ments to any holder who became 
so disabled before age 60. Later 
on, a disability income at the rate 
of $10.00 per month per $1,000 
of insurance was guaranteed with- 
out infringement on the final set- 
tlement of the insurance principal. 


The Travelers was the first to 
extend the utility of the “P. T. 
D.” provision still further, by 
making the disability income re- 
troactively payable from the in- 


ception of permanent total dis. 
ability, and by construing loss of 
sight or permanent loss of use of 
hands or feet as within the terms 
of permanent total disability. 


Today, this Company has taken 
another step in advance of all 
other companies—this time in te. 
gard to the liberal interpretation 
of the term “‘permanent.” In the 
case of a total disability continu- 
ing for three months or more, and 
yet of a nature not susceptible of 
proof of permanency when the 
claim is presented, the new Trav- 
elers provision grants retroactive 
benefits for such disability from 
its commencement and during its 
continuance. 


The new provision is moreover 
applicable to disabilities incurred 
up to age 65, instead of age 60 as 
heretofore allowed; and if such 
disability is incurred after age 65, 
insures protection against lapse 
by allowing all premiums there- 
after falling due to accumulate 
without interest as an indebted- 
ness against the final settlement 
of the policy. 


To purchasers of life insurance 
today, there is available no dis- 
ability provision that approaches 
that of The Travelers in its liber- 
ality, either of word or of spirit. 
Yet this broadened utility is no 
more than in keeping with Trav- 
elers progressiveness in all its 
manifold lines of Insurance Service. | 


The Largest Multiple-Line 
Insurance Organization in the World 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COM PANY, 


HARTFORD, 
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required to clear the underbrush of ignorance, 
doubt and religious intolerance. Some here 

, remember the carly beginnings of the high- 
eos that have led into public confidence, 

We now possess this heritage of public ap- 

roval and are enriched by gathering the fruits 
of the labors of others. Our opportunities for 
service and personal profit are beyond the 
fondest dreams of our immediate predecessors. 

Shall we withhold appreciation of those who 
laid the foundation of our success, Shall smug 
complacence and indulgence of our inheritance 
blind us? Shall we be dull of perception or 
wmindful of the responsibilities of an heir? 
Let us pause and consider with what safe- 
guards we may hedge about our possessions. | 

This public knowledge of the merits ot in- 
surance imparted by others ; a knowledge ex- 
panded by the ever increasing evidence of its 
benefits; 2 knowledge dispensed by educational 
institutions; a doctrine expounded from pul- 
pits, a plan suggested by financiers and eco- 
nomists; this knowledge is general knowledge. 
It is a possession common both to agent and 
prospect. : ae 
’ Our rich heritage of public appreciation con- 
tains elements inimical to the interest of the 
mere salesman of insurance, the order-taker. 
Any individual or organization that stands 
merely as a taker of toll between a company 
(composed of those who have pooled certain 
interests for mutual good), and a buyer (who 
would share with them their obligations and 
benefits) has rights, if any at all, more limited 
than those described in our agent’s contract. 
The public will not and should not pay dearly 
for such visionless and stereotyped service. 

Furthermore, the twister, who would wilfully 
destroy an established association between an 
individual and his company, should be removed 
from the reach of personal profit. 

But to you, to the real life underwriter, I 
sound no note of pessimism. I herald a greater 
opportunity. Thus I would stimulate you to a 
keener appreciation of the responsibilities of 
your calling. All praise and all power to him 
who can best use life insurance, this greatest 
of all economic conceptions, in the solution of 
the problems of life. 

INSURANCE A THRIFT MEDIUM 

Life insurance adds to life’s happiness as a 
great medium for thrift; the fulfillment of 
sacred obligations and realization of cherished 
hopes; an anchor for storms and a harbor for 
a journey’s end; pillars for the support of 
enterprise when genius rests; a measure of 
time over which ability, if undisturbed, would 
collect its reward; a projection of values to 
supply future needs. 

You can define life insurance in terms of its 
accomplishments, or name the needs which it 
fills. Can you inspire others to be thrifty? 
Can you urge with conviction the obligations 
that are sacred, and inspire others with hopes 
that will sweeten their lives and encourage 
them to strive? Can you make men better and 
happier by allaying fear? Can you strengthen 
enterprise and help genius express its worth? 
Can you encourage the youth to study, and 
men to grow and enhance the glory of achieve- 
ment? Can you protect from fall a tottering 
enterprise or add strength to a strong one? 
Can you save for those deserving the values 
they should have? 

li you do this and more, you know life and 
serve it. The servant is worthy of his hire. 
We need have no concern about the manner 
ot its payment. Society will continue to pay 
tor service rendered. 

_ Ours is the elorious task of aiding others 


P the exercise of their skill, in the preserva- 


pt 


on of the fruits of their labor and transmit- 
ting of wealth for the accomplishment of use- 
ul purposes. This we undertake with con- 
<clousness of the richteousness of our cause. 

Our birthright is public confidence; our 
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FOR BENEFIT OF ALMA 
MATER 


Life Insurance Lightens Burdens of 
College Trustees 





VARIOUS PLANS DESCRIBED 





J. E. Kavanagh Tells How the Cause of 
Education Can Be Furthered by the 
Use of Insurance 
James E. Kavanagh, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, of New York, opened 
his remarks upon the supject of the Insuring 
of Students and Alumni for the Benefit of the 
Alma Mater by describing the need for insur- 
ance on the part of students and alumni in 
favor of colleges, stating that but half of the 
educational bills are paid by students. The 
trustees are frequently burdened with a heavy 
task in collecting the balance of the money 
needed from other sources. Life insurance is 





James E. Kavanacu 


recognized as an instrument for their relief, and 
life insurance agents constitute the largest sales 
and collection machine in the country, being 
also in almost daily touch with college grad- 
uates. Mr. Kavanagh went on to say: 


There are various ways in which the alumni 
may definitely aid their alma mater through 
the medium of life insurance. I shall touch 
en what seem to be three principal ways. 

First of all, students may be willing to have 
their lives insured in favor of the college, leav- 
ing the college to pay the premiums. 

Second. Alumni of a university may be can- 
vassed with a view to having them individually 
pay premiums on policies, uniform in size, 
on the endowment plan, in favor of the college. 

Third. Graduating classes may be so organ- 
ized and the class spirit played up to in such 
a manner, that practically all of them may be 
willing to take out endowment insurance, pay- 
able to their college. 

As to the first of these three methods, 1 
find a record of a Roman Catholic institution, 
at Valleyfield, Quebec, that in 1900 took out 
$100,000 of insurance on the twenty-year endow- 
ment plan, on twenty of its students for $5000 
each. By 1920 the college had drawn down a 
total of $105,722, $90,000 of it being matured 
endowments, $10,c00 death claims and over 
$5000 of dividends. 

Here was a case where the college itself 
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financed the payment of these remiums, just as 
a thrifty individual would undertake to pro- 
vide a twenty-year endowment policy for the 
benefit of himself or family. 

The second method referred to, namely, that 
in which an effort is made to reach all the 
alumni of a university, has been tried in sev- 
eral cases, with rather indifferent success. 

In the case of one of the colleges where 
there were about 4000 scattered alumni, the 
campaign resulted in securing about 250 signa- 
tures for less than $70,000. The campaign was 
designed to bring about one million dollars of 
endowment insurance. A Pacific Coast college 
secured the support of eighty-eight alumni out 
of 1100. In another case, a graduating class 
that had been out of college five years was 
thoroughly canvassed, with the result that over 
half the membership signed up. The results in 
each of these cases were disappointing and out 
of all proportion to the efforts and time spent 
on the campaign. However, on those cases 
where I have been able to get records where 
graduating classes have been organized before 
the students left the colleges, the success seems 
to have been much more marked. 

I have records of ten colleges and twenty- 
two graduating classes, representing four thou- 
sand students, where they have taken out over 
a million and a quarter dollars of insurance, 
nearly all on the twenty-year endowment plan. 
In every case, well over 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents participated. The first record of these 
twenty-two graduating classes dates back to 
1916—the others in increasing numbers since 
that date. Of the 40097 policies originally is- 
sued, there remain to-day 3947 in force—a 
lapse ratio of a little less than 3 per cent. 
A very small ratio indeed! Of course it must 
he remembered that there is still insufficient 
evidence to definitely fix a lapse ratio, because 
only eight of these twenty-two cases have as 
yet been through two or more renewals. 


Ciass SPIRIT 

It is the class spirit that wins—class pride 
and the close-up view of the alma mater and 
her requirements that provides the pull or sup- 
plies the urge necessary to get this almost 100 
per cent co-operation. 

More and more there seem to be evidences 
of determined effort on the part of universities 
and the alumni to cement the students of each 
year into a united family. When a young man 
known to be a college graduate from a cer- 
tain university is interviewed, almost the first 
question asked him by another college graduate 
is, not, “What did you study?” “What did you 
specialize in?’ “What did you learn?” 


Mr. Kavanagh proceeded to describe the 
manner in which campaigns are conducted. Un- 
der one plan, in reaching the alumni, weekly 
letters were mailed to each prospect and a 
certain day was fixed by which they were re- 
quested to sign up. Small policies, not re- 
quiring medical examination, were suggested, 
these also calling for moderate premiums. This 
plan received good support. In other cases 
efforts are made to secure applications for in- 
surance before members of graduating classes 
leave the college. In these cases, Mr. Kav- 
anagh considers it best for the premiums to be 
paid directly to the insurance company. 

He further referred to the subject of be- 
quest insurance for colleges as being an excel- 
lent medium whereby large gifts may be made 
by alumni. He suggested that ‘a moral obliga- 
tion seems to rest on the students who take 
advantage of scholarships, to provide life in- 
surance whereby the college :hall be reim- 
bursed for the educational expense. 
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When you want to know everything about a man, go to his home town and ask the 
“home folks’? about him. They know him. 

It’s the same way with an Insurance Company. 

The ‘home folks,’ and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. 

The cordial goodwill that always has existed between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. 


Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have inter- 
preted American National ideals for integrity and Service to policyholders in such a way as 
to naturally build up goodwill for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impressive service year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, is the real test of Company cooperation, and the American National has stood 
the test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policyholders and Field men. 

Operates in Twenty-three States and The Republic of Cuba and Hawaii. Splendid 
opportunity in many States. 

















(June 30, 1925) | 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 


$3,161,073.94 


€ 


(June 30, 1925) 
Life Insurance in Force 
$269,479,544.00 


Paid Policyholders and | 
their Beneficiaries 
since organization 

$17,264 ,442.87 


Assets 
$21,606,568.43 
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EDUCATIONAL COURSES 





General Functions of One Company’s 
Curriculum Described 





METHOD OF TEACHING 





Results Achieved Are Summarized by H. 
M. Holderness 

H. M. Holderness, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Connecticut Mutual Life, Hart- 
ford, described the general functions of the 
Connecticut Mutual Educational course and 
the general curriculum employed, and the re- 
sults obtained before the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. The aim is the pro- 
duction among agents of that rarest and 
best form of salesmanship, a demonstration 
of a complete knowledge of one’s subject, 
given with enthusiasm and purpose. Mr. 
Holderness believes that oral training is bet- 
ter than instruction through correspondence, 
though the latter is great educational value. 
Pioneer work in the construction of an edu- 
cational course was done in 1906 by Lee 
D. Hemingway, the company’s general 
agent at Pittsburgh, and a dozen years later 
the company adopted his plan for use in 
other general agencies. The plan was made 
adaptable to class work and correspondence 
work in 1920, and was again revised in 1924 and 
put up in a loose-leaf binder. The general 
subdivision of this company’s textbook is as 
follows : 


The Story of Life Insurance. 

Life Insurance as a Life Work. 
History of the Company. 

The Policy Contract. 

A Review of the Policy. 

The Rate Book and Other Helps. 
Some Elementary Sales Suggestions. 
Duties and Obligations of the Agent. 
Income Insurance. 

Old Age Protection and Annuities. 
Business and Bequest Insurance. 

12, The Premium. 

13. The Salesman. 


Continuing, Mr. Holderness said: 


In our previous course we laid a greater 
emphasis on the mathematical end of the busi- 
ness than we have since thought wise. It is 
our desire in all our work to keep at all haz- 
ards practical in training the field representa- 
tives. Our general agents who have acted 
throughout as the functional unit through which 
the course should operate felt that we should 
not lay too much emphasis on the section of 
our course devoted to the basic principles of 
life Insurance. In the previous issue this was 
boiled down to twenty-two pages of mathe- 
matical detail on premium and reserve com- 
putations, ascertainment of dividends, sur- 
render charges, methods of valuation, adequacv 
of premium and the like. This has again been 
boiled down to give just enough of this mathe- 
matical phase of the business to the students 
to warrant easy familiarity without engaging 
too much interest in the subject and so divert- 
ing him from the main issué, namely, sales- 
manship. We have also placed this subdivi- 
sion as one of the last in the course so as to 
confuse him as little as possible and to give 
him a broader fundamental basis on which to 
jornmlate his ideas on these basic principles. 
, Is not necessary to keep them in the back- 
fround but merely to retain a familiarity with 
this phase of the work should he be called 
"pon to make an analysis or explain the funda- 
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mental nature of our business. 

With these thirteen lessons there are twenty- 
four examination papers. Instead of covering 
each lesson with an examination as we did 
heretofore, we now recommend the taking of 
one subject in its entirety and then taking the 
examination and so pursuing the course to its 
completion. The examination papers on the 
subject are then sent in to the general agent 
and he, on his part, makes his own review and 
comments and after the completion of the 
course sends the entire twenty-four examina- 
tion papers to the home office where they are 
properly examined and marked and if they 
show the requisite degree of proficiency, the 
agent is given a company certificate indicating 
that he has passed the educational requirements 
of the company and is a proficient representa- 
tive through whom to advise on insurance mat- 
ters. 


New AGENTS 


We urge in all instances that a new man 
coming into our ranks be not allowed to ap- 
proach the public until he has completed the 
first eight sections of our Educational Course 
which gives him a full review of all policy 
contracts, disability features and the like, a 
thorough oral examination on the rate book 
and a definite determination of his duties and 
obligations and many elementary sales sugges- 
tions. Moreover we feel it indispensable that 
our general agent should at that time give him 
a thorough oral review of his lessons and spend 
some time with him in satisfying himself that 
he is sufficiently posted on the previous lessons 
to attempt to make contact with the public. He 
is then taken in charge by the general agent 
or the supervisor and given the opportunity of 
being coached in methods of approach by actual 
contact with prospects, he on his part standing 
by, so to say, watching the methods employed 
by the supervisor. After this he is given the 
opportunity of going out again accompanied 
by the general agent or supervisor and giving 
the best account of himself in emulating the 
methods of his instructor and later on is given 
certain set up cases in class to handle under 
observation so that his general agent may make 
certain comments and satisfy himself that his 
work is properly coherent and intelligible and 
that he is making his points with such a degree 
of interest and enthusiasm as to arouse an 
equal amount of interest on the part of the 
prospect. His studies of the balance of the 
course then continue and in conjunction with 
them we have given to all of our full-time men 
a book known as sales service which operates 
more or less as a sales research document cov- 
ering such points as Time and Equipment— 
The Interview—Sales Angles—Income Insur- 
ance—Fducation Insurance—Business and Be- 
auest Insurance—Estate Taxation—Inheritance 
Taxation and the like. Under each of these 
heads are contained sales ideas and the most 
practical and helpful angles that will aid the 
student in meeting the objection, forcing the 
issue and originating the unusual idea. This 
hook is taken up in class sometimes on Wednes- 
day or Thursday night and each subdivision is 
given careful study. 

Formal and informal agency meetings add 
further to these educational advantages. 

As to the result of our educational 
gram I may say that in the past five years 
we have issued to our men over 650 certificates 
of proficiency. By an analysis of results ob- 
tained we have ascertained definitelv that the 
man who has taken this course and has shown 
a desire to continue his studious application to 
the business has shown a marked improvement 
in earned commissions over the man who has 
not done so. We also find definitely that there 
is less turnover in our agency force where the 
Educational Course has been taken than here- 
tofore. 
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CORPORATION PROTEC= 
TION 


Life Insurance Desirable to Offset 
Mortality Loss 








AMOUNT AND KIND IMPORTANT 





Average Agent Should Make This Class a 
Side-Line 

William H. Boden, general agent for the 
Girard Life, before the Life Underwriters, de- 
scribed his theme as “a life insurance policy for 
a fixed amount divided up among the most valu- 
able officers of the corporation to offset the 
‘shock loss’ to the business by death; the policies 
payable to the corporation and the premiums to 
be paid by the corporation.” He enumerated 
types of businesses which need such protection, 
the person to be insured being the valuable life 
in the concern—the individual whose decrease 
would bring financial hardship or credit int 
pairment. Mr. Boden offered other sugges- 
tions, as follows: 


The selection of the lives to be insured must 
always first depend upon medical examination. 

Another important step to be considered is 
what man or committee of men will decide the 
question of whether insurance shall be carried. 
In some cases the proposed insured, however 
important he may be, is the last man to ap- 
proach; in fact it may spoil the deal. 

The amount and kind of insurance to be 
taken should also be very carefully considered. 
Separate policies are generally more satisfac- 
tory than joint policies, because of few com- 
plications encountered in the readjustment of 
business relationships. In the case of a cor- 
poration, a whole life policy is generally more 
satisfactory, because the corporation is looking 
to the protection and desires to procure the 
largest amount at a minimum outlay. Of 
course where the insurance is taken out for 
the dual objectives of protection and of liquidat- 
ing a bonded indebtedness, limited payment life 
or endowment may serve the purpose better. 

As to the minimum amount of insurance te 
be placed, authorities generally agree it should 
cover all of the quick liabilities. Broadly 
speaking it ought to cover all liabilities, funded 
debts, bonds, mortgages, and all funded liabil- 
ities and contingent liabilities. Another sug- 
gestion is to cover the amount of a year’s 
dividend. 

Barkley Wycoff, cashier of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York city, sets down 
his three reasons for business failure as fol- 
lows: 

“Tailure to allow for obsolescence; to segre- 
gate from profits sufficient to cover depreciation 
of machinery, fixtures, buildings and manu- 
factured stock and to take care of possible 
losses on account and bills receivable. 

“Failure to make a business known and re- 
spected in its selling field. 

“Failure of business organizations to train 
executives to ‘carry on.’ Many concerns flour- 
ish for years and then drop back because of 
a lack of men who understand the development 
of the business.” 

Business insurance will take care of the first 
and the third of these three reasons, acting as 
a sinking fund to absorb depreciation in the 
first instance, and financing the development 
and training of new executives in the third in- 
stance. Intensive advertising and sales effort 


will take care of the second instance and the 
large sums of money expended during these 
campaigns are really loans from the business 
and should be protected by life insurance as 
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The Careful Underwriter 


who is seeking a new connection in the life and acci- 
dent insurance business, either or both, does not 
reach a final decision until he has fully considered 


what the Pacific Mutual 
has to offer him. 


What the Pacific Mutual offers the underwriter 


1. More liberal first year commissions than the average, with renewals for a period of 
years or continuously. 


2. The famous Non-Cancellable Disability policies—an unexcelled opener for life busi- 
ness. Underwriters in other life companies represent the Pacific Mutual in its Non- 
Cancellable business and are materially increasing their life sales thereby. Continu- 
ous renewals. 


3. Business policies that pay the full amount in case of permanent total disability as 
well as death. 


4. A most complete line of policies, life, health and accident, fully covering every per- 
sonal insurance need. 


5. The latest insurance plans, including Sub-Standard, Non-Medical, Salary Deduc- 
tion, Modified Life, Business and Educational policies. 


6. The best of service to policyholders and field men. 


If you are interested and desire further information concerning the GIANT OF 
THE PACIFIC, an interview will be arranged if you will write 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of California 
(Founded 1868) 


Danford M. Baker, Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies, Los Angeles, California 
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the very best sort of “ultimate guarantee.” 


There are still other dangers to provide 
against—-the lean years when money is so hard 
to get, when loans are not to be had. The 
various panics and periods of depression lately 


passed through are painful evidences of these 


facts. Against these times there ought to be 
built up a business insurance sinking fund that 
can be converted into cash. Business insurance 
provides both indemnity and reserve, 

Mr. Boden here cited a number of instances 
flustrating how life insurance is used to up- 
hold the credit of business houses in connec- 
tion with bond issues, etc., and presented some 
of the ways in which it is of value while the 
insured officers live. He then continued: 


In selling insurance to protect the corpora- 
tion, the agent attempting this tedious but fas- 
cinating programme will find it advisable to 
continue his daily solicitation of his usual run 
of prospects and thus prevent shipwreck of his 
earning power. It would be a serious mistake 
for the average insurance salesman to depend 
entirely on the results of his efforts among a 
clientele of business life insurance prospects 
alone. This work had better be attempted as 
a “side line”? or as a stimulating business 
pastime, especially for a starter, and until such 
time as the agent can truly feel he is “called 
or qualified as a specialist in this line. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION’S 
LEGAL SECTION 
Annual Meeting to Be Held at Louisville 
Next Week 

On Monday, October 12 and Tuesday, 
October 13, the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the Legal Section of the American Life Con- 
vention will be held at Louisville, Ky. The 
principal topics and speakers are listed below: 

Review of Current Life Insurance Decisions, 
by Wm. Ross King, editor, American Life 
Convention Legal Bulletin, Omaha, Neb.;° Re- 
cent Decisions on Accidental Means, by James 
V. Oxtoby, general counsel, Michigan Mutual 
Life, Detroit, Mich.; discussion, by James C. 
Jones, general counsel, American National 
Assurance Company, St. Louis, Mo., and W. 
Calvin Wells, general counsel, Lamar Life, 
Jackson, Miss.; Limitations Upon Adminis- 
trative Discretion, by C. Petrus Peterson, gen- 
eral counsel, Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.; dis- 
cussion, by C. B. Welliver, general counsel, 
American Central Life, Indianapolis, and Dan 
W. Simms, general counsel, LaFayette Life, 
LaFayette, Ind. 

The evening session on Monday will include 
a round-table discussion—American Bill of 
Rights embodied in the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

On Tuesday the program embraces sub- 
jects and speakers as follows: Finding of 
Facts—Appellate Review—Jury Trial, by 
Walter M. Allen, general counsel, Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill.; discussion, by A. D. 
Christian, counsel, Atlantic Life, Richmond, 
Va., and H. W. Batson, counsel, Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville, Ky.; May the Kansas Notice 
Law of 1925 Be Constitutionally Applied to 
Pre-Existing Contracts? by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, general-attorney, Metropolitan Life, New 
York; discussion, by Frank W. McAllister, 


general counsel, Kansas City Life, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





TRUST COMPANY CO-OPER= 
ATION 





Playlet by Louis Ullman and George 
W. Ayars Is Hit of Convention 





DISCUSSION LIVELY 





Wednesday Morning Chairman Is Pitts- 
burgh Banker—Telegram from 
A. B. A. Received 
[By a STAFF CoRRESPONDENT] 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30—A drama- 
lette in three episodes was easily the hit of the 
Wednesday morning session. As was the case 
last year, this little playlet was written by 
Louis Ullman, of Los Angeles, and produced 
under the direction of George W. Ayars, of 
San Francisco. The playlet, presented in full, 
elsewhere in this issue, combined the idea of 





GEorGE W. Ayars 


partnership insurance and the life insurance 
trust. The first episode was in a banker’s of- 
fice, the occasion being the reading of the will 
of a deceased partner in a small business firm. 
His wife and two children and former partner 
were all present. The second episode was a 
change from the tragic to the comic, the scene 
being laid five years previously at the time the 
partnership agreement was mude. The scene 
of the third episode was the same as the first, 
the final details being arranged then. 

The playlet was staged in the presence of a 
number of trust company orncials, who were 
on the morning’s program. The effect was 
general. As soon as the lights went down it 
took no very sharp eye to notice that handker- 
chiefs were in general use. 


LANTERN SLIDES PRESENTED 

The general subject of this session had to do 
with co-operation between trust companies and 
life insurance agents, the program having been 
arranged by Franklin W. Ganse of Boston. 
Alexander CC. Robinson, president of the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, was chairman. The program was 


opened by Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, 
who presented a number of lantern slides and 
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explained them. These slides had largely to 
do with the work done by trust companies in 
advertising life insurance trusts, and included 
a number of charts to show the economic 
values thereof. They have been used a great 
deal throughout the country »y lecturers repre- 
senting the trust company section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

Mr. Woods was followed by John A. Rey- 
nolds, assistant vice-president of the Union 
Company of Detroit, an institution which has 
been one of the most active in promoting life 
insurance trusts. The advertising done by this 
firm in the Detroit newspapers has been a 
matter of comment for many years and has re- 
sulted in a great deal of business, not only 
for the trust company, but for the life insur- 
ance agents of Michigan. Mr. Reynolds’ ad- 
dress will be. found elsewhere in this issue 
of THe SpEcrATor. 


CIRCULARIZING STUNT APPLAUDED 


In delivering his address, entitled “The 
Mutuality of the Problem,” Mr. Robinson did 
not follow closely the manuscript which also 
appears elsewhere in this issue. He brought 
out one idea which seemed to meet with pro- 
nounced approval from the audience; that be- 
ing embodied in the plan which he carried out 
of securing from the life insurance agents of 
his city a list of their policyholders and cir- 
cularizing thenr with a special bulletin on life 
insurance trusts. Reply cards were included 
in each envelope and, as they were returned, 
they were distributed and returned to the agent 
who had furnished the name. This plan fur- 
nished considerable new business to both agents 
and the trust company without violating any 
business ethics. 


ConTRAST TO TUESDAY SESSION 


The discussion which followed these two ad- 
dresses was in marked contrast to the total 
lack of discussion in yesterday’s session. One 
of the first questions from the floor was from 
M. J. Dillon, St. Paul, Minn., who asked what 
becomes of an individual trust in case the 
trust company fails. 

Mr. Robinson, in answering this question, 
said that the history of trust companies shows 
that not one dollar has ever been lost through 
failures of trust companies except in one minor 
case. Trust funds are always kept segregated 
and every separate trust maintained intact and. 
apart from the funds of the trust company it- 
self. Trusts are examined so frequently by 
various interested governmental and private 
parties that embezzlements are rendered almost 
literally impossible. Mr. Robinson also 
brought out the point that trusts rarely, if 
ever, suffer losses through purchases of securi- 
ties by the trustees, the main source of loss 
coming from depreciation of investments em- 
bodied in the trust when received by the 
trustee. 

These facts tended to dispel an illusion 
which has been rather too common with life 
insurance agents, to the effect that life insur- 
ance companies could invest the funds with 
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Established 1868 


big Opening for Big M 


AGENCY MANAGER 


There happens to be a vacancy in each one of the four points—North—South—East— 
West—a big man in each direction can here find his lifetime opportunity. 


of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


National Life Insurance Company 
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Five Point Complete 








Protection 
PROVIDES 
ra 
$5,000 In event of natural death. 
| $10,000 In event of accidental death. 
$25 Per week for 52 weeks while 
confined by sickness. 
| $25 Per Week for 200 weeks while 
disabled by accident. 
$50 Per month for life should dis- 
ability be total and become per- 
i} manent. No further deposits by 
policyholder. No deductions 











from face of policy to offset 


The Right Man 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


will have an unusual Life Insurance proposition to build with. 
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More sales per Interview. 
More commission per Sale. 


More satisfied Living Policyholders. 


Less Lapses. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


A preferred low cost service for Life policyholders. Makes it easy 
for Agents to succeed because of 


is one of the reasons why 65% of our Agency Managers have been 
with us from ten to thirty years. 
























benefits received under this 
clause. 


$5,000 For loss, by accident, of both 
eyes, both hands or both feet— 
or one hand and one foot, and 
an income of $5000 monthly. 


$2,500 For loss, by accident, of one eye, 
one hand or one foot. 

$5,000 For insured, on endowment at 
60 or 65 plan, when old age 
comes, besides all the other 
benefits as he goes along. 











The Right Man 


has a good connection now—but is ambitious and able beyond the 
limits of his present position. He is willing to do a reasonable amount 
of traveling. He believes in his ability to secure and manage men. He 
has a record for reliability. He is between 27 and 40 with a real desire 
to be an Agency Manager for an old reliable Company. He will 
operate under a liberal arrangement providing for immediate com- 
pensation with exceptional future possibilities. 





















ROBERT D. LAY 


Vice-President and Secretary 











ARE YOU THE MAN? 


WALTER E. WEBB 


Vice-President 


| 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


A Progressive Old Company for Ambitious Young Men 
Over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Insurance in Force 
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much more safety than is usually attained by 
the trust companies. 

Through a question by Bolling Sibley of 
Memphis, Tenn., it was brought out that trust 
companies, through their tax departments, are 
generally able to save considerable amounts in 
taxes, which the private executor might not be 
able to do, through his lack of complete knowl- 
edge of the subject. It was emphasized that 
such savings are through an avoidance, rather 
than evasion, of taxation. 

The quesion of the charges imposed by trust 
companies for handling the proceeds of life 
insurance trusts was brought up by B. B. Goff, 
of Baltimore, and the answer thereto revenied 
the fact that no charge is made for collecting 
the trust, all charges being on the income and 
the final distribution of the corpus. 

In answer to a question by Roy Heartman, 
it was brought out that the trust companies 
are very chary of recommending life insurance 
trusts indiscriminately. Mr. stated 
as his belief that there are many cases in which 
a life insurance trust is undoubtedly the best 
means for handling the problems of the client, 
but that there are other cases in which a life 
income policy is much more satisfactory. 
Trust companies, he said, would not hesitate 
to recommend a life income policy in any case 
where they had reason to believe that such a 


Robinson 


vehicle would accomplish more effectively the 
desired ends. 
John W. Clegg brought up the question of 


the trust company drawing up the client’s will. 
B. C. Howard, president of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, pointed out 
that this has always been a delicate question 
between the American Bankers Association 
and the American Bar Association. We 
pointed out that the trust companies in Mis- 
sourt are legally empowered to draw up wills 
but that they can make no change therefor. In 
most cases they prefer to have a lawyer 
brought in and to give the benefit of their ad- 
Vice, 

Mr. Howard also brought out the point that 
trust companies have certain elastic powers by 
which they can protect legatees in case of un- 
usual financial stress, such as long periods of 





sickness, ete., whereas the life msurance com- 
pany on the life income policy can only pay a 
stipulated sum, no matter what the circum- 
Mr. Clegg improved this point 
by stating that he had come to the conclusion 


stances may be. 


that it is a distinct disadvantage for the lega- 
tee to be very far separated from the trustee, 
which would be the case with many life income 
policies. He said that he was much impressed 
by the variety of services which a_ properly 
organized trust company is able to render its 
clients, and believes that they are much bet- 
ter qualified to give advice than is the ordinary 
life insurance agent. 

In discussing the ethics of a trust company 
giving prospects to a life insurance agent, it 
was brought out by Mr. Reynolds that trust 
companies cannot advise life insurance agents 
when their customers need insurance, but they 
can, and often do, advise their own clients of 
the need for life insurance and will advise an 
agent if the client so desires. 

Just as the discussion on this subject closed, 
a telegram from the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s committee on insurance trusts, which 
is now in session in Atlantic City, was received. 
This telegram brought greetings fronr the as- 


_ sociation and stated that the report of the com- 


and very 


between 


mittee had revealed a remarkable 


satisfactory growth in co-operation 
trust companies and life insurance agents. It 
was at once voted to send a return telegram 
with greetings from the National Association, 
and an expression of the benefit which the as- 
sociation had received from the session just 


ended. 


Returns to Union Central Life 

Harvey Thompson, associate general agent 
in New York city of the [Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa, resigned his posi- 
tion last week to return to personal solicitation 
work for the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, ‘Cincinnati. Mr. Thompson will 
inake his headquarters at the uptown branch 
office in New York city, which is under the 
supervision of General Agent Charles B. 
Knight. 
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Age Distribution in Death from 
Appendicitis 
Amplifying the information given in his ar- 
from appendicities in 
L. Hoffman 


has prepared the following tabulation showing 


ticle concerning deaths 
Tue Srecrator, October 1, Dr. F. 


the ages at death from appendicitis in the 
United States Registration Area in the year 
1922: 
MortTALItTy FROM APPENDICITIS 
United States Registration Area, 1922 
Ages at Death 

Wek Sc ssodlin tenet een ewe aamiee 566 
NA ci cewrcy sium a cawnae ed eae are eaters 1,271 
Ba cdinictvinvieedeeernncuecedatanes 2,417 
BORE. ued ta haw eke aadnoncddeneenmay 2,160 
LC ee ee ee OR CLT EC ee 2,075 
MEAS Scns rn ig tee or ee er 1,774 
RO x. hs oa ule vada halen omnsies oetacue crane 1,178 
OFA cr ccenean acu dace mamas anneemuds 615 
Aca OUGE ac coca ese cen eaceneeet 198 
Al Rew AGES 6 ces cdceiedacewaees 12.254 
INR oka aiasss Ap Waranicicvermmece se steerer 7.700 
enslee*, i220 as00s wdeonsnvaes coun 5.149 

ROMAN css cawnnucncusencaseeaee 12.849 


Western and Southern’s Legion Meeting 

Golden service buttons were presented to 
three members of the Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company's Legion at a dinner- 
meeting of the organization at the Hotel Gib- 
son in Cincinnati recently. The men honored 
were: H. G. Wynne, a button for five years’ 
service; B. LaRoe, Richmond, Ind., a fifteen- 
year service button, and William J. Fisher of 
Cincinnati, a diamond studded button, betoken- 
ing thirty years’ service. The presentations 
were made by William J. Williams, president 
of the Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, who congratulated each of the recip- 
ients as he pinned on the service button. 


J. F. Egan Leaves International Life 

James F. Fgan, who has heretofore been with 
the International Life of St. Louis in its agency 
department, has resigned his connection with 
that company and contemplates re-entering the 
business as superintendent of agencies for some 
good company. 

















THE SECURITY LIFE OF AMERICA 


THE ROOKERY—CHICAGO 
O. W. JOHNSON, President 


Ordinary and Twenty Pay Endowment at 85 policies that may be converted 
to an endowment at age selected by insured and at option of insured. Each of 


OUR above policies, a half dozen different policies in one. 
FIELD Protection—Investment Policies, very attractive. 
REPRESENTATIVES Joint Life Policies. 
HAVE Disability Benefit granted women, including housewives. 
Double Indemnity. 
A WIDE RANGE Regular forms of policies issued to applicants from age 10 to 60. 
OF A Child’s Policy, ages 0 to 10 issued on 20 Year Endowment and 20 Pay Life Plans. 
SERVICE TO Mortgage Reduction Policy, special plan for the man in debt. 
Monthly Income, including income for five years; income for ten years; fifteen 
OFFER years; twenty years and for life of beneficiary. 
PROSPECTS Sub-standard business issued up to 200% mortality. 


A new form of Bequest Insurance, based on a new idea and more appealing than 
anything heretofore issued to provide this form of service. 


Our representatives equipped to serve all the needs of any prospect. 
WE WANT: General Agents and Managers in Sixteen States. 
Contract—Commiissions, or Commissions and Expense Allowance. 
Address 
S. W. GOSS, Vice President.—The Rookery, Chicago, III. 











An Unequaled Record in Kansas! 


THE LARGEST VOLUME OF BUSINESS ever placed upon the books of any 
Kansas life insurance company. 








THE GREATEST AMOUNT OF ASSETS ever accumulated by any Kansas 
life insurance company. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE RECORD of substantial growth and expansion 
ever achieved by any Kansas life insurance company. 


THE ANSWER?.--- 


A determination—an obsession if you please, right from the beginning, that this 
Institution must be built upon CHARACTER and SERVICE TO AGENTS. 





Choice territory available at this time in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado for men of character, health, ambition and industry. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company 


H. K. Lindsley, President 








sd _ Frank B. Jacobshagen, Secretary J. G. Cutler, Field Supervisor 


EHOME OFFICES, Wichita, Kansas 
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A KNOCKER SILENCED 





How a Money Lender Who Criticized 
Insurance Was Shown the Error 
of His Way 





AGENT OFFERED TO BUY FARM 





Wanted to Pay for It as the Critic Paid 
for Insurance, and Get Similar 
Guarantees 


Otho R. McAtee, general manager at 
Springfield, Mo., for the Missouri State Life, 
dealt with the always interesting subject of 
“Overcoming Difficulties in Process of Creat- 
First he told of 
how he had listened to a torrent of abuse of 
life insurance from a man who orated before 
a crowd in a feed store. This man made a 
business of loaning money to farmers. When 
he tired of talking, Mr. McAtee replied, and 
the following conversation took place: 


ing an Insurance Estate.” 


“Mr. Jackson, did I understand you to say 
you were in the farm loan business ?” 
Jackson—‘‘Yes, sir,” in a very 

manner. 

Writer—“Did you ever take a farm away 
from the owner because he couldn't pay his 
mortgage ?” 

Jackson—“Yes, sir, I certainly have.” 

Writer—“Have you one of those farms in 
your possession now?” 

Jackson—“Yes, sir. 
from this town.” 

Writer—“Do you want to sell it?” 

Jackson—“T'll sell anything I have 
price.” 

Writer—“What is your farm worth?” 

Jackson—“It’s worth every cent of $5000 
to any man.” 

Writer—“Now, Mr. Jackson, is your farm 
worth $5000 or are you just saying it’s worth 
that much? Will you guarantee it to be that 
ntuch ?” 

Jackson—“Didn’t you hear me say it is 
worth $5000? Yes, sir, I’ll guarantee it to be 
that much.” 

Writer—“And you want to sell it, do you, 
Mr. Jackson ?” : 

Jackson—“Say, what’s the idea, anyway, of 
all these questions? Do you want to buy a 
farm?” . : 

Writer—“I was thinking, Mr. Jackson. It 
seems you have had a raw deal from an insur- 
ance man. It’s been a pretty bad deal for you, 
hasn’t it?” 

_Jackson—“Yes, sir, it certainly has. Every 
time I pay that $174 premium I feel like I 
was throwing that much money away.” 

W riter—“Then if it’s been such a rotten 
deal for you, Mr. Jackson, it’s been a pretty 
good one for the company, hasn’t it?” 
_(Jackson affirms this with another explo- 
sion. ) 

Writer—“If you could take the company’s 
end of the deal, you ought to make a lot of 
money, Mr. Jackson.” 

Jackson—“T wouldn’t want a better graft 
than that, sir,” 

Writer—T'll tell you what I will do, Mr. 
Jackson, Pil just give you a chance to get 
en with a life insurance man. You have 
a pretty rough by one of them, so 
Pt ‘ ‘ou have a farm to sell. You un- 
bi : lat the terms of a life insurance 
ract are particularly beneficial to the con- 
— barty, the company, I’ll just buy your 
be Jen the same terms as the terms on which 
you bought your policy. What do you say?” 


emphatic 


I have one just a mile 


at a 





Jackson—“I say, young man, that you have 
bought a farm.” 


A PARALLEL PROPOSITION 

Writer—“Go make out your papers, Mr. 
Jackson. I'll ask these gentlemen to witness 
that I have made my first payment binding this 
contract” (handing Jackson my personal check 
for $174—the amount of his annual premium.) 

Jackson—“Now wait a minute—let’s under- 
stand this. What paper do you mean?” 

Writer—“Mr. Jackson, you have been a real 
estate man for many years, according to your 


own statement. Is it possible that you don’t 
know what papers to make when you sell a 
farm?” 2 


Jackson—“But I said that I held this farm 
at $5000, and you have given me a check for 
only $174.” 

Writer—“Mr. Jackson, people usually get 
into trouble when they presume to advise about 
matters of which they know nothing. It would 
have paid you to have confined your remarks 
a while ago to the real estate business. You 
have sold me your farm on the same terms as 
those on which you bought your life insurance 
policy, and I have made my first payment, 
binding the contract. Here are my witnesses. 
Now J want the paper made out immediately. 

Jackson—“But I don’t understand this deal.” 

Writer—“You said you were from Iowa, 
Mr. Jackson. It may be that the people from 
that State can’t be shown. But for your in- 
formation, we make it a business to show them 
in Missouri. I’ll proceed to explain to you the 
nature of the contract you have made with 
me. Your life insurance policy calls for an- 
nual deposits of $174, or 31%4 per cent of its 
value, for twenty years, at the end of which 
time you will possess a deed to it that will be 
unencumbered, the mortgage having been re- 
tired. I am making you a similar payment. 
You will make me a deed to this farm, in which 
you will agree that if I die you will cancel all 
unpaid installments, deed the farm clear to my 
estate, and cash it for them at $5000 if they 
desire—you said you would guarantee its value. 
This guarantee is in your life insurance policy. 
You will agree further that if I become tired 
of my deal that you will refund to me ap- 
proximately all of my payments and take the 
farm back, in accordance with the non-for- 
feiture tables in your policy. Or, if I desire 
to cease making deposits, you cannot take the 
farm under the mortgage, as you have been ac- 
customed to doing, but you will run a fence 
across the proportionate part of this farm that 
I have paid for, and deed that part of it clear 
to me, taking back the rest of the land. You 
will pay the taxes on this property as long as I 
own it. The life insurance company does that 
for you under your contract. Now, kindly 
make your papers. I have my witnesses—vou 
have my payment. I shall be obliged to bring 
suit against vou for breach of contract unless 
you proceed.” 

Tackson—‘“T didn’t understand it this way.” 
(Edging toward the door, he lavs my check 
on the counter and slides out the door. “Audi- 
ence” laughs. Small boy says, “I'll bet that 
old devil will keep his nose out of other folks’ 
business after this.”) 

Prospect—(Who up to this time had said 
nothing except to make the introductions.) 
“Well Mr. McAtee, I’m front Missouri, all 
right—you have shown me. What will $000 
of that cost me?’ We went out with the ap- 
plication and settlement without further effort 
at a sales talk. 


—Under the title “Fundamentally Solvent,” T. W. 
Blackburn, secretary of the American Life Conven- 


tion, has prepared a leaflet upholding the soundness 
of the system of legal reserve life insurance. 
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GOOD WILL A BIG ASSET 


Should Be Originated When Agent 
Makes a Sale 








SEMI-ANNUAL CALLS ADVOCATED 





How Dissatisfied Clients Can Be Con- 
verted into Boosters 

Gerald A. Eubank, of Hart & Eubank, man- 
agers at New York for the A‘tna Life, dis- 
cussed the subject, “Processes for Establish- 
ing and Maintaining Good Will of Clients.” 
Mr. Eubank is a strong believer in personal 
contact as a means of building and holding 
good will. He said, in part: 


The maintenance of good will begins with 
the making of the sale. When the sale is 
originally made, the agent must be gracious in 
his manner; he must give the client substantial 
information that is accurate and dependable, 
both with reference to the ascertainment of his 
insurance needs, and with regard to the remedy 
which the agent is applying for their fulfill- 
ment. 

It is not enough for the agent to fill the 
client’s needs properly. He must explain to 
the client the reasons why, so that the client 
will understand from the beginning, not only 
that the needs have been filled, but he must be 
convinced that they have been filled in the most 
adequate and proper manner by the agent. 

In the original sale the agent must handle 
all of the details promptly, for in no other vo- 
cation does time seem to enter as a more im- 
portant factor. He must also handle the trans- 
action with as little trouble to the client as 
possible. Not only must he be considerate of 
his client's time, but he must also be consid- 
erate to the extent of endeavoring to keep the 
client from having to perform an undue 
amount of thinking over the matter. 

The processes which we have mentioned 
above constitute means of establishing good 
will in the very beginning—the first and most 
important step in maintaining the good will of 
clients. 

The succeeding steps in maintaining good 
will consist of contacts with the client. These 
contacts may be made either by the agent, the 
general agency or the company, or by all three. 

We usually confine our discussion exclu- 
sively to contacts by agents with their clients. 
These contacts may be had in either of two 
ways; througfi letters or through personal in- 
terviews. There are two types of letter con- 
tacts: those originating with the client and 
those initiated by the agent. Letters that origi- 
nate with the client, usually either ask for in- 
formation about their policies, or they call for 
the exercising of options or policy privileges, 
or they make complaints. 

These letters should not be handled in a 
stereotyped, hackneved fashion by some clerk 
in the office, but the agent should have them 
referred to him, and he should put a personal 
touch into the handling of the client’s insur- 
ance affairs. 

The client’s letters may seem to require only 
routine treatment, but every letter is an oppor- 
tunity for cementing good will by the granting 
of super-service to the policvholder. 

Those that we group under the heading of 
information, as well as congratulatory 


service 
letters, having to do with such events in the 
client’s life, as promotions, additions to his 


family, birthday greetings, etc, the agent 


should avoid offensiveness, bombast and insin- 
cerity. The other method of contact is through 
personal interviews with the policyholder. It 
is a good rule in the maintenance of good wil 
among clients for the agent to call on every 
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To Benefit 
Some Human Being 


I want to bring home some sense of re- 
sponsibility on your part to your employing 
company. I like to think of the Metropolitan 
as a real thing.. It’s a Company, you say, 
without body or soul. But I never want 
to think of it as such. There is a spirit 
about it that is more than any of. these 
things, that tries to bring home to its em- 
ployees some idea of personality and some 
idea of brotherhood of the company. * * * 


Every one of your companies has a staff 
of officers that is thinking of what is best 
for the company and all its people. That 
is what you must do. You are a part of 
these corporations. Every one has merit. 
Seek that merit! 


After all, what we are appealing to is the 
human heart. Weare appealing to human- 
ity itself. You are striving to serve men, 
women and children. You are trying to do 
something that will benefit some human 
being. Always keep in mind that you are 
working for humanity. It will make you 
better men and more efficient men. Every 
word and every line you publish must be 
directed to the heart of the people who read 
it.— From an address by Haley Fiske, Presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
before the Insurance Advertising Conference 
at Briar Cliff. Lodge. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
I Madison Avenue New York City 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


The fire insurance agent who does 
not have a life insurance company 
contract is overlooking a nice in- 
come each year. Life insurance can 
be handled in your agency with very 
little additional cost which leaves 
practically all of the commission on 
life business a profit to you. 


For particulars in regard to our con- 
tracts address 


A. O. HUGHES, Vice-Pres. 


in charge of Agencies 


Farmers National Life Ins. Co. 
OF AMERICA 


401 S3. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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52.4% 


Of the new business issued by The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in the year 1924 was upon applications of 


members previously insured in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder--- 
Always a Prospect 





THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W.D.VAN DYKE, President 
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client not less than twice every year. The 
timing of these calls is important. He should 
see him on his birthday, and this should be 
distinctly a personal call, having no reference 
to business. 

The other time for calling on the prospect 
should be a few days before his change of age. 
This should be distinctly a business call, and 
insurance should be solicited through the me- 
dium of advising the client of the increase in 
the future cost of his insurance unless appli- 
cation is made at his younger age. 

The dissatisfied client, instead of being a 
liability should be considered by the alert un- 
derwriter as an opportunity of furthering 
good will. 

If you or the company are right, and the 
client is wrong, the agent should tactfully, but 
firmly, demonstrate to the client the true situa- 
tion, and with firmness maintain that position. 
An explanation giving the facts frankly and 
graciously will, in most cases, bring the client 
to a reasonable attitude. By adroit handling 
all dissatisfied customers may be changed into 
boosters. 

In the last place, the best rule by which to 
maintain good will among clients is for the 
agent to visualize the kind of insurance man 
to whom he would wish to entrust his insur- 
ance interests, if he himself were a client, and 
then to try to live up, as an underwriter, to the 
standard he would demand if he himself were 
the client. 


Income Insurance for Family Protection 
Below will be found some of the comments 
made by Life Insurance men upon William 
Alexander’s book entitled “Income Insurance 
for Family Protection” recently issued by The 
Spectator Company: 
be of real value to me 
in the field—Robert J. 


I know that it will 
and the other agents 
Snow, Boston, Mass. 

I shall surely make use of it by studying it 
carefully—Martin Johnson, Fergus — Falls 
Minn. 

li know that it will be a valuable addition to 
our equipment. Mr. Alexander has alwzvs 
handled life income insurance in such a splen- 
did way, and as soon as I finish the book, I am 
going to get every man in the office to read it. 
~fi. C. Nolting, agency manager, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. : 

_ It should prove most valuable if studied and 
intelligently used—Mulford Wade, Akron, O. 

I wish to express my appreciation of your 
wonderful work, and I am sure it will he a 
great aid to the writer in securing additional 
business known as income insurance. T, per- 
sonally, have made it more or less a specialty 
of mine, and it is of greater help to me than 
it might prove to be to a great many other 
se in the field—Arthur Wolfsohn, New 

T know that IT shall find it equally as inter- 
esting as T have found everything else which 
have read from the pen of Mr. Alexander.— 
Thos. R. Miller, Florence, S. C. 

T intend to read this hook carefully and 
trust to derive much benefit from it—Joseph 
*. Kernan, Utica, New York. : 
Sy Soke it * once. One more addition 
jo. ce education—Frank S. Eaton, 


as just read with interest your new 
, Income Insurance,” and I want to take 

'S opportunity of thanking you for it—R. L. 
Hartzell, Youngstown, O. — 


m will use it for instruction of agents who 
on the way to qualification in the honor 


clubs—J. T. Winshi : 
Detroit, Mich Pp, superintendent of agents, 


TRUST COMPANY EXECU= 
TORS 


Wills and Trusts Should Be Carefully 
Prepared by Experts 


——_—_—_—_ 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 








Numerous Circumstances and Conditions 
Have an Important Bearing on 
Such Matters 

Joseph W. White, trust officer of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., dis- 
cussed in an interesting way the topic, “Wills 
and Trusts with Trust Companies as Execu- 
tors.” In his comments Mr. White traced the 
rise of the power to dispose of property by 
will, and said , in part: 


The power to dispose of property by will, 
is not a natural right, but is the result of cus- 
tom. The earliest civilization of which we 
have knowledge centered in the family, with 
the Patriarch at its head, who held the prop- 
erty as a trustee for his descendants and kin- 
dred and consequently all property passed by 
succession. With the increase in population 
these family rights gave way to the tribe and 
later to the State. 

The expanding of society and civilization 
found the rules of succession inadequate to 
meet the new and more variegated obligations, 
and this gave rise to the right to dispose of 
property after death, in accordance with direc- 
tions given during life, or as we know it to- 
day, by will. 

Thompson defines a will as, “A legal dec- 
laration of a person’s intention or wish re- 
specting what shall be done after his death, 
touching the disposition of his property, the 
euardianship of his children, or the adminis- 
tration of his estate.” 

The preparation of a will is a most serious 
undertaking. It should be attempted only after 
mature thought. A will passes all the accumu- 
lations of a life-time. The future welfare; 
and the very life of your loved ones may de- 
pend upon it. It is unquestionably the great- 
est document a man is ever called upon to ex- 
ecute. It should be prepared by experts, and 
I use the plural advisedly. 

The drafting of a will should be entrusted 
only to one who has made a serious study of 
the subject. Improperly drawn wills are fre- 
quently the subject of prolonged and expensive 
litigation and very often result in the dissipa- 
tion of the estate. 

If a mistake occurs in a contract it may be 
possible to amend it but as a general rule mis- 
takes in wills are not discovered until after the 
death of the maker. 

The multiplicity of inheritance and the 
estate taxes renders it inadvisable to execute 
a will without considering what inroads these 
taxes will make on the estate. 

A very wealthy man died in Chicago about 
a year ago and by his will left a large number 
of bequests and devises to distant relatives 
and friends, and the remainder of the estate 
to his two sons. A clause in the will provided 
that all inheritance taxes on the gifts to rela- 
tives and friends should be paid out of the 
residuary estate. These taxes were so large 
that they practically consumed the residuary 
estate, leaving nothing for the two sons. I 
understand the sons have filed suit to break 
the will. 


Mr. White related several instances illustrat- 
ing the folly of neglecting to make a will: 


The failure to make a will often results ‘n 
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many complications. Distant relatives, who 
perhaps the deceased had never seen, may re- 
ceive a portion of the estate. 

When no will is made the shares of minor 
children are in the hands of the court until 
they attain their majorities, with resulting ex- 
penses and difficulties, especially in selling real 
estate. 

The selection of the executor, or the one to 
administer on the estate on the death of the 
testator, is of prime importance. If a trust is 
created in the will even more serious thought 
should be given to the apppointment of the 
trustee. The executor handles the estate for a 
year, or such other period as prescribed by the 
State law. His duties are manifold; he must 
liquidate the indebtedness of the éstate, adjust 
the taxes, and account to the court for all his 
actions. It requires sound financial judgment 
to properly liquidate an estate, prevent the 
sacrifice of securities and preserve the maxi- 
munr estate for the beneficiaries. 

If a trust is created in the will the executor 
turns over the estate to the trustee on final set- 
tlement in the Probate Court. The trustee will 
hold and manage the estate for the period fixed 
by the will. 

The advantages of a corporate executor and 
trustee over an individual are numerous and 
I shall mention only a few of them. 

First. A trust company has perpetual exis- 
tence, an individual executor or trustee may 
die or become incapacitated. 

Second. One of the principal functions of a 
trust company is to act as executor and trustee. 
A trust company brings to an estate highly 
trained and experienced corps of officers and 
emplovees, it has real estate experts, tax 
specialists, investment experts and learned 
counsel. An individual has his own business 
to command his attention and could not be ex- 
pected to neglect it to care for an estate. 

Third. When a trust company is in charge 
of an estate the investments and decisions of 
importance are not made on the judgment of 
one man by a committee composed of directors 
and trust officers. An individual must rely on 
his own judgment. 

Fourth. A trust company is absolutely im- 
partial and conseauently can make unbiased 
decisions. An individual is frequently ham- 
pered in making decisions because of family 
connections, or through fear of the criticism 
of disgruntled heirs. 

Fifth. A trust company keeps abreast of 
the times. In the income tax and estate tax 
fields alone we have obtained refunds of thou- 
sands of dollars for our estates when courts’ 
decisions and treasury department rulings have 
made the refunds possible. The average in- 
dividual has little or no experience along these 
lines. 

Sixth. The fees paid to a trust company as 
executor or trustee are the same as to an in- 
dividual: while a trust company’s long experi- 
ence in fiduciary work often results in econ- 
omy and saving to an estate which individuals 
could not effect. 

The life insurance trust closely parallels a 
will. Tt is not a part of a will but a separate 
instrument. 

The agreement provides that the proceeds 
of the insurance on the death of the insured, 
shall be pavable to a trust company as trustees. 
The trust company holds the fund and disburses 
the income and the principal according to the 
terms of the agreement. The trust may be 
revocable or irrevocable. 

The great advantage of trusts of this char- 
acter is their elasticity. The insured arranges 


the agreement to meet the needs of his par- 
ticular family. It may provide that the income 
shall be paid to the widow during her life, 
wtih power to make advances out of the prin- 
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Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 





DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


1. This Company has been selected by the Chicago Daily Tribune, the Kansas City Star, the 
Denver Post, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the St. Paul Daily News, the Atlanta Journal 
and other reputable newspapers to protect their readers? 


2. This Company issues life insurance on the salary deduction plan? 


3. This Company has over one million policyholders, all potential prospects for additiona 
insurance and will furnish leads to representatives in certain territory. 





If interested apply direct to Home Offices 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING 
168 North Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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cipal in cases of sickness or misfortune. The 
trustee may be authorized, on the death of the 
widow, to pay her funeral expenses and the 
expenses of last illness out of the fund, and to 
distribute the balance to the children of the 
insured, or other designated beneficiaries. 

The agreement may be drafted to permit the 
trustee to purchase investments for the life in- 
surance trust from the executor of his estate 
and thus provide funds in the estate with which 
to pay taxes and expenses of administration 
without making the insurance subject to fed- 
eral estate tax. You know that if life insur- 
ance is made payable to the estate of the in- 
sured or to a designated beneficiary to be used 
to pay taxes or other charges against the es- 
tate, it is all subject to federal estate tax un- 
der the treasury department rulings. 

A great benefit to insurance men, from these 
trusts, has been that it causes the insured to 
think in figures of income and not of prin- 
cipal. An influential doctor created a $50,000 
insurance trust a few weeks ago, with the in- 
come payable to a relative during her life. A 
few days after the agreement was signed he 
telephoned me that he felt the income from 
$<9,000 would be insufficient for his dependent. 
I agreed with him and he took out an addi- 
tional $50,000 of life insurance. 

The main purpose of life insurance trusts 
is to conserve the wealth you are creating. It 
is estimated that about 90 per cent of all in- 
surance is paid in lump sums to beneficiaries, 
many of whom are unskilled ia financial mat- 
ters. Is it any wonder that a large portion of 
these funds are speedily dissipated either in 
uncalled-for luxuries or in improper invest- 
ments ? 

As a general rule it requires only a brief 
conversation with clients to convince them of 
the urgent need of putting their affairs in or- 
der. Once the decision is made they are usu- 
ally most anxious to secure life insurance for 
the protection of their dependents and to safe- 











guard their families by the execution of wills. 


Mathematics of Life Insurance 


This book, of which L. Wayland Dowling, 
associate professor of mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is the author, has been 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. It is intended as a basic primer 
for, the student of actuarial science and to fur- 
ther help those otherwise interested in life 
insurance to obtain an elementary understand- 
ing of the fundamental mathematical princi- 
ples of science of life insurance. It is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature of life insur- 
ance for the use of students, in that it has been 
written in text book form by a successful in- 
structor of life insurance mathematics. This 
publication is one of the series of “Modern 
Mathematical Texts” by Charles 
Slichter. Its price is $1.75 and orders will be 
filled by The Spectator Company. 


edited 


Death of Fred L. Tipton 


Fred L. Tipton, treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
died recently at his home in St. Louis before 
help could reach him after having taken bi- 
chloride of mercury. Mr. Tipton suffered a 
severe nervous breakdown a week before his 


de Sade’ : : 
eath, He is said to have had no financial 
difficulties, 








A. C. ROBINSON’S TALK 





Tell of Need of Co-operation Be- 


tween Life Insurance and Trust 
Companies 





TAKES BIBLICAL TEXT IN ADDRESS- 


ING LIFE MEN 





President of Peoples Savings and Trust 
Declares Basis of Co-operation Is 
Human Need 


A. C. Robinson, president of the Peoples 
Savings and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, in 
his talk, entitled the “Need of Co-operation 
3etween Life Insurance and Trust Compa- 
nies,” before the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, held 
in Kansas City, Mo., began by telling his audi- 





A. C. Rosrnson 


ence that he had taken a text from the Bible 
as the keynote of his speech. He said: 


“Can Two WALK TocETHER?” 


But one thing sticks from my church going, 
and that is the desire when I speak publicly 
to have a text, and in the present case what I 
have just quoted seems singularly opposite— 
“Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” You numerous representatives of in- 
surance and we few bankers gathered here to- 
day stand for the two greatest forces in pro- 
moting and maintaining one of the most im- 
portant fundamentals in the progress of civili- 
zation. Separately we have done great things, 
but some of us have had visions of greater 
service for our fellow citizens, for our na- 
tion, and for the world, if we join our forces 
and walk together. This means no surrender 
of individual independence or invading the 
other's rights and domains, but it does mean 
hearty and intelligent co-operation along cer- 
tain lines. Cannot we each agree one with the 
other for the pooling of our knowledge, our 
wisdom, our experience, and our effort, incit- 
ing each of us to better and more fruitful 
work in the great cause of thrift. That large 
personal profit seems assured from such co- 
operation in no way detracts from the value 
of our work, or its high and disinterested ideals 
and its noble purposes. Let us first be agreed 
that it is a good thing for others as well as 
ourselves that we walk together, and then let 
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us walk toward the great goal. 


In speaking of the need of co-operation Mr. 
Robinson said the basis of life insurance and 
trust company co-operation is human need. In 
continuing he brought off the following points: 


The basis of life insurance and trust com- 
pany co-operation is human need. No service 
can endure, nor should endure, which does not 
meet this requirement. It must be mutually 
profitable to all parties. Until recently, trust 
companies and life insurance companies have 
been traveling parallel trails of service—the 
life insurance companies supplying the money 
to discharge obligations which death did not 
liquidate—the trust companies supplying busi- 
ness management and conservative judgment, 
factors of safety which cannot be bequeathed 
but which are imperative when permanent 
happiness and contentment of beneficiaries is 
the objective. 


CREATION OF AN EsTATE 

Subsequently Mr. Robinson achieved keen 
appreciation by his audience when he said: 
“Life insurance is the best and surest way of 
replacing earning power, and life insurance 
linked with trust company service combines 
replacement of earning power with personal 
ability.” He then turned to the creation of an 
estate and the evils attendant to the beneficiary. 
On this subject he said: 


The creation of an estate is merely a half- 
way stop to those who are thoughtfully solicit- 
ous of loved ones. Experience has taught in- 
dividuals capable of accumulating wealth the 
difficulty of conserving wealth when created. 
This thought is admirably expressed by the 
late Judge Thomas Mellon: “According to 
my experience, it is more difficult to keep 
wealth, when you have it, than to accumulate 
it. Fluctuations in value, panics, unjust laws, 
mal-administration of justice, frauds, accidents 
and the constant importunity of schemers, as 
well as grinding taxation and other influences, 
tend constantly to the disintegration of wealth. 
More especially is this so at a period of life 
when the masterly spirit is weakened and the 
stimulus of success no longer allures to re- 
newed exertion and we are more inclined to- 
ward repose than activity. In that condition 
we are more likely to lose than gain. I now 
no longer wonder at so many of my business 
contemporaries having acquired wealth in the 
prime of life and letting it slip through their 
fingers in old age. Without prudent children 
or others competent to guard it, it is a natural 
consequence that a man’s wealth will begin to 
waste away with his mental and physical en- 
ergies.” 

In describing the problems of taxation and 
the life insurance trust in relation to inheri- 
tance taxes the speaker declared: 

This should be thoroughly understood by life 
underwriters, in order that the services of the 
trust company in this relation may be generally 
understood. The usual $40,000 tax exemption 
which prevails when a life insurance policy is 
made payable to a designated beneficiary, holds 
when a trust company is named under a trust 
agreement. In addition to this, the peculiar 
position of the trust company, in relation to 
tax knowledge and procedure, should be intelli- 
gently presented. By reason of its associa- 


tion with large estates, and its daily contact 
with tax laws and rulings, it 1s frequently able 
to save for estates under its management con- 
siderable sums in taxes which would probably 
be paid were the estate being managed under 
the direction of a personal executor. 
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Writes more Ordinary Paid-for Life Assurance 
than any other company of the British Empire 
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which of your policies will buy the most 
for a man’s money—unless you know 
when he is going to die. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 





You cannot choose certainly. He cannot 


is a policy which will let the circumstances 


and his own needs make the choice at the Payments to Policyholders and’ their 


Beneficiaries in Death Claims, En- 


proper tame. dowments, Dividends, etc.......... 6,321,524 
There is just one policy written that will Tesense is Asnets. okies cedundaee 2,801,996 
be sure to give full value to every policy- Actual Mortality 62.4°% of the amount 

holder you write—that is our Complete expected. . 

Protection Policy. To be well informed in Eneumemce in Porce. .... . «6s dives cans 260,530,414 
our professio hould k b it. 
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choose certainly. The only fair solution Premiums received during the year 1924 $8,003,453 
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HAVE COMMON AIM 


Life Insurance Linked With Educa- 
tion by Leading University Head 








UNDERWRITERS HAVE GREAT 
MISSION 





H. P. Gravengaard Also Discusses Subject 
tion by E. H. Lindley 
[By A STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 

Kansas City, Mo., September 29.—Ernest 
H. Lindley, chancellor of the University of 
Kansas, and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, believes that life 
insurance and education both have a common 
aim, that is to control the future; first, through 
conservation of life values, and second through 
conservation of the values of civilization. The 
one important difference is that education is 
also concerned in finding the best standards of 
life for future generations. 

One of the most interesting points made by 
Dr. Lindley was that there is no essential dif- 
ference in the man who makes a success in the 
University of Hard Knocks and the college 
educated man who is also successful. He main- 
tained that the latter would have been success- 
ful without the college education, but that his 
education made it possible for him to win suc- 
cess easier and to go further with it. 

According to Dr. Lindley, it is only within 
very recent years that free public school educa- 
tion has been universally approved in this coun- 
‘try. He cited a very recent case of a legis- 
lator in a certain Western State whose main 
policy was to oppose free education. Despite 
such opposition, he stated that the educational 
standards of this country had improved from 
an average of second grade intelligence to 
eighth grade intelligence within the past one 
hundred years. He pointed out that the: pro- 
gramme of education is to release creative ener- 
gies and cited a long list of man-made accom- 
plishments and projects to show what educa- 
tion has done in the past and may do in the 
future. He hoped, he said, that the time would 
come when a man might hope to get complete 
control of his mind, that being the ultimate aim 
of education. 

Illustrating in this fashion, the vital impor- 
tance of education and its bearing on our mod- 
ern life, Dr. Lindley did not hesitate to give 
the highest praise to the life insurance men 
who are interesting themselves in making cer- 
tain the advantages of an education to every 
child whose parents appreciate it. 


Epucationat Neens Pornten Ovrt 

H. P. Graveneaard, manager of sales train- 
ing of the 7tna Life, of Hartford, emphasized 
the need for education in this country. In the 
course of his remarks he said: 

That illiteracy is incompatible with our 
democracy has been evident to our leading 
statesmen and educators from the very begin- 
Fo of our national life, but it took a World 
War to bring this fact forcibly to the attention 
of the general public. One thing revealed by 
the war was the astounding high per cent of 


illiteracy among those summoned by the first 
draft. Seven hundred thousand illiterates were 
subject to the first call—two hundred thousand 
of them were drawn into the training camps. 
How could such men make good soldiers? 

This condition must be remedied if we are 
to make our own Nation safe for democracy. 
What a tremendous power for evil lies latent 
in so large an element of illiteracy. 

This suggests to me a very important need. 
Our people must be educated, and by law every 
intelligent child should be compelled to finish 
high school. 


Here the speaker gave statistics showing that 
education vastly enhances the value of human 
life. He also spoke of the importance of do- 
ing everything possible to improve the health 
of the people. 


The necessity of insuring the health of all 
young people as the foundation on which to 
build other qualities and abilities, and the hope- 
lessness of trying to build where the body is 
weak, ill-nourished, or uncontrolled is a self- 
evident fact. The children in our schools must 
be taught to seek positive help from the body. 
They must learn to understand that bodily 
exercise is a direct aid, as it may be, to in- 
tellectual and will training. 

A third educational need of America is for 
men who can think. There are so tew who 
have the capacity for analytical thought. This 
fact has caused many an international smile, 
and been deeply humiliating to our Nation. 

The one prime purpose of our school sys- 
tem should be social efficiency, civic virtue, and 
character. We must fit our young people for 
a bigger and a better life—they must learn to 
do their own thinking, for then only will they 
be masters of their own destinies. 

Another educational need in America has 
heen particularly emphasized lately by the ris- 
ing tide of crime. It seems of late that stories 
of murder, assault, hold-up, robbery, embezzle- 
ment, banditry, forgery, blackmail, et cetera, 
are crowding out all other kinds of news from 
our daily papers. The Nation is gradually 
awaking to the seriousness of this condition 
and is crying out for relief. 

There is something wrong somewhere—and I 
am inclined to believe that the Chicago FEven- 
ing Post as it is quoted in the Literary Digest 
of August 14, 1025, has pointed out the real 
cause. This quotation says in part: “The in- 
creasing complexities of our modern civiliza- 
tion and the decreasing efficiency of those re- 
straints which were once found in the home 
and religion are factors tending to the making 
of criminals.” 

The only agency which can solve the prob- 
lem is our public school system, which is the 


only agency that reaches the great mass of our 


people. 

The importance of guiding the minds of the 
younger generation during the character-form- 
ing period is a public duty—and a very impor- 
tant public dutv—which has been sadly ignored 
by our school system. The purposeful teach- 
ing of character is of the utmost importance 
to our children and to the society in which they 
will move. 

Religion as such, of course, cannot be taught 
in our public schools, which are supported by 
all without distinction of religion. But we can 
teach reverence for a higher good. 

I have faith that there are men and women 
who understand the great needs of America 
to-day, and that they will not fail to do the 
best they know how, to the end that our coun- 
iry may be a better place to live in. May each 
one of us pledge ourselves to these construc- 
tive educational policies and so live for our 
country that it “may become a vast and a 
splendid monument, not of oppression and ter- 
ror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, 
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upon which the whole world may gaze with 
admiration forever.” 


ENpoWING ‘COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BY LIFE 
INSURANCE BEQUESTS 

Stratford L. Morton, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, St. Louis, Mo., spoke 
of the present-day plan of selling life insur- 
ance to cover specific personal or estate needs, 
and expressed the opinion that those that are 
desirous of a college education should find it 
possible of attainment. He said that: 


While there are over 600 colleges and wni- 
versities in America, most of them are over- 
crowded. Increased demands must bring in- 
creased facilities, greater equipment to those 
now established and new colleges to keep pace 
with the growth in various sections and com- 
munities. These 600 colleges and universities 
are mainly of two types, those supported by 
the State and those by private endowment. Of 
these 600 over 140 possess endowments exceed- 
ing a million dollars, while 5 have gotten into 
the big business class with funds ranging from 
thirty to fifty millions of dollars. 

The majority of this vast endowment has 
been made possible by the gifts and bequests 
of wealthy men. Adequate endowments mean 
adequate facilities and lower tuition charges. 
Everyone knows that no student pays the cost 
of his college education, especially in the tech- 
nical or medical schools where large experi- 
mental equipment is necessary; the tuition in 
many cases covers but 10 per cent of the actual 
cost of preparing a student for his degree. Ade- 
quate endowments mean more students, better 
facilities and better college chancellors, the lat- 
ter chosen for their scholarship and capacity 
for leadership rather than because of their 
money raising abilities or political qualifications 
in dealing with hostile legislatures. The need 
of adequate endowments is felt among the State 
institutions as well as among those privately 
endowed. * * * Large gifts may always be 
used for buildings, but there is just as much 
of a need for endowed chairs, fellowships, 
scholarships and scholarship loan funds. * * * 

In the past life insurance has played but a 
small part in college endowment, but as I have 
said, changed conditions beget new remedies. 
The World War in addition to stimulating a 
desire for education, also stimulated the spirit 
of giving. Every worthy enterprise has bene- 
fited by this charitable awakening. 

To-day, in placing insurance for family or 
business needs, it is not so much of a question 
of selling the idea as it is a question of bud- 
geting. The same is true of bequest insurance 
As we tell the man who should have income 
insurance: “It isn’t what he leaves at death 
that counts so much as how he leaves it,” so 
we tell the man interested in endowing some in- 
stitution that “it isn’t so much what he leaves 
as how much they get that counts.” * * * 
Many a university has lost needed funds and 
many a man’s desire to benefit his alma mater 
has been defeated by will contests that have 
held the will invalid. Many wills made prior 
to the imposition of large inheritance taxes 
made special bequests to various charitable in- 
stitutions. These specific bequests were paid 
in full and the family whom it was intended 
should receive the major portion of the estate 
received little or nothing after paying taxes and 
administration costs and absorbing shrinkage of 
estate caused by depreciated values. The same 
has been true of charitable institutions as men- 
tioned before, who have received nothing from 
the residue of an estate after taxes, shrinkage 
and administration fees were taken care of. 

These few instances show the necessity for 
a different solution. * * * 

Tn the bequests made bv will, in addition to 
their uncertainty of fulfillment due to delay 
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Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
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Attractive Policies. 


Business With Us. 


THE TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


Liberal Commissions. 


Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 
Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 


WANTED 
Life 


Both 














A useful idea 


for argument. 
Try it. 





NIN E good men 

out of every ten are not only afraid to die, 
they are afraid to live. They have a ‘fear complex” 
about as follows: ‘Die early—and my family might 
be helpless; die late—and my own latter days might 
find me helpless.” 


HE tenth man 
isn't atraid, because he has arranged to pay 
his debts and keep his children in school. He feels 
that his sins will be forgiven because he has lived up 
to his responsibilities to the best of his ability. 


ANP that is 
the WHY of life insurance. 
the tear out of life and deathjboth. 


It takes a lot of 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 














CHAS. W. DISBROW 
PRESIDENT 


All kinds of 
Insurance on 
Automobiles 


Capital and Surplus - $1,376,995.89 
Reserves- - - = = 4,538,215.10 
Total Assets - - - 5,915,210.99 
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e, the endless litigation and hard 
so iced in which either the estate 
or college suffers, this method of leaving moriey 
is complicated and unwieldy. Many men who 
intend to leave funds to colleges forget to in- 

rt the necessary provision in their wills, while 
we a provision is void in many States if made 
within a certain time prior to death. In the 
same way many provisions for charitable be- 
quests have been changed because of whim or 
undue influence and the charity or college loses 
its funds. No college authority likes to take 
funds from an estate where to do so would 
cause serious embarrassment to the estate. 


Tue SEATTLE OrTHOPEDIC HosPITAL 
CAMPAIGN 

Jay E. Williams, of Seattle, Wash., in dis- 
cussing Mr. Morton’s inspiring address, out- 
fined the methods used by the Seattle Life Un- 
derwriters Association in conducting the now 
famous and successful campaign for the Seattle 
Orthopedic Hospital. This campaign was the 
direct result of the program of common in- 
terest meetings arranged in 1923 by Graham C. 
Wells, at that time president of the association. 
The subject of charitable bequests through the 
medium of life insurance was one of the most 
important on the list, and the study of it by 
the Seattle Underwriters led to the arrange- 
ments with the hospital by which it was agreed 
that the Underwriters would endeavor to raise 
a fund of $750,000 with twenty-year endow- 
ment policies. 


Stupy oF METHopsS 

Three months of preliminary work was gone 
through before the campaign was actually 
started. This work consisted largely of a 
study of the means used in other cities in con- 
nection with campaigns for raising funds. It 
was concluded that a publicity campaign would 
be essential, but it was not seen how the money 
for publicity and clerical work. A further cam- 
missions received by the life- insurance agents 
and the citizens committee was finally convinced 
of this. It thereupon raised some $6500 in 
cash, turning that amount over to the agents 
for ublicity and clerical work. A further cam- 
paign was necessary among the agents them- 
selves in order to educate them up to the idea 
and to give them complete information as to 
the needs of the hospital. Every agent author- 
ied to write the insurance was first required 
to visit the hospital in order that he might see 
for himself the condition of affairs there. 

The campaign itself lasted twenty days, and, 
in order that the situation might be kept in 
complete control, morning meetings were held 
every day, and the discussions therein were 
broadcasted by radio all over the State. 

As the result of this careful planning, the 
agents wrote $980,000 of new insurance, they 
succeeded in getting assignments on policies 
amounting to $400,000, they accounted for be- 
quests of $250,000 and turned over to the hos- 
It was agreed 


with the hospital that the dividends on the 
Policies would be assigned to trustees who 
would use those funds to maintain lapsed poli- 
cies. By this plan, it is hoped that the lapsa- 
tion problem will be reduced to a minimum. 


CoLLEGE ENDOWMENT PLAN 


Paul F. Clark, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, who has had a considerable experience 
with college endowments, stated it is his be- 
lief that every man in any given class should 
be insured, instead of only insuring a part of 
them, and all for the same amount, in order 
to preserve a strict feeling of democracy. Re- 
cently, he wrote an entire class in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology consisting of 
481 men. The financing of this plan was ac- 
complished by an interesting and novel method. 
The first premium was paid by an order on 
the burser, who in turn billed the students for 
it, his bill being slightly larger than the actual 
premiumr amount. The excess amount was 


placed in a fund to be used for maintaining 
lapses in the second year. 


When the second 
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GOSTON 
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year’s premiums became due, Mr. Clark again 
billed the burser for such of them as could 
not be met, under an agreement that he (Mr. 
Clark) would circularize all students who had 
become delinquent and refund to the Institute 
the premiums as they came in. This plan was 
again followed in the third year, and the con- 
tract stands with the record of having no 
lapses. It was Mr. Clark’s idea that the first 
and second years of college are liable to find 
the former student rather hard up financially 
and that if the lapsations in these years could 
be met, these same students would thereafter 
get their own premiums, and, as the delin- 
the third year were considerably 
this idea 


quencies in 
less than those in the second year, 
seems to have been borne out. 


PLAN OF PRESIDENT ‘CLEGG 

President Clegg outlined a plan which he 
had used under which only a small number of 
lives out of a large class were insured. The 
funds necessary to carry this insurance were 
pro rated on a share basis, each class member 
agreeing to buy a certain number of shares. 
By agreement the collections were turned over 
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STUDYING LAWS 





Kansas Insurance Commission Busy 
on Life Insurance Codification 





HEARINGS BEING HELD 





Body Meets Regularly on Third Monday 
of Each Month 

TopeKA, Kan., October 5—The Kansas 
insurance commission has begun the study of 
the laws relating to life insurance companies. 
The commission was created by the 1925 legis- 
lature to re-write and codify the insurance 
laws of the State. It is composed of William 
R. Baker, Superintendent of Insurance, and 
these members of the legislature: E. R. 
Thorne, State senator, Olathe; E. R. Sloan, 
Holton; Douglas Hudson, Fort Scott, and H. 
K. Lindsley, Wichita, members of the House 
of Representatives. 

The commission held its first formal meet- 
ings recently at the office of the superintend- 
ent of insurance. It will meet regularly now 
the third Monday of each month and will be in 
session two or three days each month. There 
may be special meetings at any time. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the American Life Convention sent 
F. G. Dunham from New York to present the 
proposed life insurance code. This code was 
drafted some years ago by a special commit- 
tee of the two organizations and has been ap- 
proved by both organizations as an ideal code 
for life insurance companies. It has not been 
adopted in any State but sections have been 
used in some States. The entire code was sub- 
mitted to the Kansas commission by Mr. Dun- 
ham and was discussed to some extent by the 
commission. It will be taken home by the 
members, checked with the present Kansas 
statutes relating to life insurance and with the 
laws in other States. At a later meeting the 
commission will hear further detailed argu- 
ments on the various sections and will work 
out its own proposals to fit the exact Kansas 
needs. 

The commission is hearing only the life com- 
panies for the present. At future meetings 
the surety and casualty and other branches of 
insurance companies will be heard and early in 
the fall there will be a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the fire companies and following 
this conference the fire companies will draft 
a code relating entirely to that class of insur- 
ance. It is not expected that the hearings on 
the fire code will begin much before the first 
of the year and may be well into the spring. 
The commission will meet every month regu- 
larly and likely will hold several special meet- 
ings to hear representatives of the various or- 
ganizations present their arguments 





to a trust company which would pay the pre- 
miums and invest the surplus. Within two or 
three years, this surplus became sufficient to 


‘care for delinquencies, so that, no matter what 


happened in the field, the college was the win- 
ner. 
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THE 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Endeavors To Develop New Business 














And 
Conserve The Business Already Written 
By 
1. Preparing booklets, circulars, etc., for selling 4. Supervise all Company letters, notices, and forms 
new prospects. going to policyholders to maintain their good 
2. Develop campaigns for the stimulation of new will. 


business and conserving business already written. ect oh 
3. Prepare advertising material to supplement the 5. Educate Agents to become specialists “Able to 
effort of the Agents. . fit the policy to the need.” 


Individual or Group. 
. h 





The 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky 
IS A GOOD COMPANY 
And 
Good Men can find good contracts with this Good Company. J 























To Casualty Insurance Executives 
Cut Premiums--Not Rates 


Two-thirds of United States Auto 
population is yet to be insured. 


Your agent and broker can get this business if you 
will co-operate with him by supplying each with a 
copy of 


“CUTTING THE COST OF AUTO 
INSURANCE IN HALF” 


By HERMAN A. BAYERN 
Specialist in Automobile Insurance 


It Tells the Whole Story, $1.00 


Possession of this book will enable them to sell some of the 
uninsured automobile owners, to successfully meet competition 
with mutual or cut-rate companies, and convince those who are 
insured to increase their limits of liability coverage. On back 
of each book is imprinted your advertisement. 
Messrs. Phillips, Leibell & Fielding, 
attorneys-at-law, New York, say: 

‘“‘The booklet is very well written and undoubtedly 
should be of considerable value. Accept our compli- 
ments for its neat appearance and extent of the informa- 
tion contained in it.’’ 


$1.00 per copy 1000 copies—$490.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YO 


a Few High Grade 
Men 





to represent us in”territory which 
we are now ready to develop. __,4 
wwe -~ a ,! 
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The record of the Company, its 
continuous growth and the broad 
insurance service it renders pro- 
vides unusual opportunities to 
men who can produce. North- 
western Life policies cover prac- 
tically every need dependent upon 
the continuance of human life. 











Attractive direct agency contracts 
are available in Southern Indiana, 
Southern Illinois, Central Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Virginia for high 
grade producers. 
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Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


How a Detroit Trust Company Co- 
operates With Life Insurance 
Men 


ADVANTAGEOUS TO ALL 


J. A. Reynolds Urges All Trust Compa- 
nies to Undertake Similar Activities 
John A. Reynolds, assistant vice-president 

of the Union Trust Company, of Detroit, 
proved well qualified to discuss the subject of 
“Our Experiences in Co-operating with Life 
Insurance Companies.” Bankers, trust com- 
pany officers and life insurance executives have 
united in praising the virtues of life insurance 
trusts, and the advantages of co-operation in 
connection with their establishment. Condi- 
tinuing Mr. Reynolds said, in part: 


It is one thing, however, to orate grand- 
iloquently or to write brilliantly on the possi- 
bilities of such co-operation and quite another 
thing to achieve it. There has been consider- 
able “co-ing,” but I am doubtful of the amount 
of “operation.” I speak generally, for I be- 
lieve an appreciation of the value of life in- 
surance trusts has not been fully felt by either 
insurance men or trust officials in the smaller 
cities. The story must be broadcasted. The 
more universal the appeal of the life insur- 
ance trust is made, the greater the co-operation 
may be expected to develop between insurance 
men and banking officials. This can only be 
brought about through a policy of education, 
which will embrace not only every trust com- 
pany and bank official in the country, but each 
separate insurance man selling life policies. It 
is proper thought for this convention and | 
feel sure that by visiting together and discuss- 
ing experiences we may unearth valuable dis- 
coveries whereby to our mutual benefit new 
business will accrue. 


IMPORTANCE OF INSURANCE COUNSELOR 

The invitation extended to me to-day, in- 
dicated I was to voice my company’s expe- 
riences in co-operating with the insurance fra- 
ternity in Detroit. 

Counseling among ourselves, we determined 
that the well organized trust company recog- 
nizes much of its favor as emanating from at- 
torneys and real estate men, the developing of 
trnsts, the certifying of land titles and similar 
operations coming largely from these profes- 
sions. However, we soon appreciated that to 


the real estate operator and his legal advisor 
in this day there must be added the insurance 
counselor. And we judged wisely. Even as 
there is no factor to-day contributing more to 
future business prosperity, to industry’s wel- 
fare and to domestic tranquility than life in- 
surance, there is no agent who will become 
closer connected to future affairs than the life 
insurance man. So we decided to cultivate in- 
surance men. We had more than one motive, 
however. For years the slogan we had sought 
to identify our company with was “friend of 
the family.” We had attempted to justify this 
phrase by serving our clients’ families as we 
would wish our own to be served. The bring- 
ing of the insurance men closer to our organi- 
zation furthered us in this purpose. There was 
little sophistry in our conclusions, though, to 
be candid, we were not altogether altruistic. It 
might have been hoped that by casting our 
bread upon the waters some of it at least 
might come back buttered. 

In taking the insurance men intimately into 
our deliberations we noted that in so far as 
the insurance men of Detroit were concerned 
we knew little about them except as some per- 
sonally had been clients of ours or had writ- 
ten our own policies. We were conscious that 
of insurance itself we knew little other than 
it was good. 

We then prepared a questionnaire which we 
circulated among the managers of the various 
life insurance companies in Detroit, and which 
contained the following questions: 

Do you believe that life insurance should be 
paid in bulk to beneficiaries ? 

Do you favor a trust agreement which places 
life insurance money in the hands of com- 
petent trustees to be administered by them for 
the benefit of the beneficiaries? 

What per cent of life insurance funds do 
you estimate are dissipated because of poor 
management or poor investment on the part of 
the beneficiary ? 

Would a campaign of education setting forth 
the arguments in favor of life insurance trusts 
meet with your moral support? 

The response to that questionnaire astonished 
us and I have taken from our files paragraphs 
contained in letters from the various insurance 
managers addressed which indicated their 
unanimous approval of any efforts we might 
expend in the conservation of life insurance 
avails. (Here Mr. Reynolds quoted numerous 
commendations. ) 


Lump Sum PAYMENTS SQUANDERED 


The information they gave us that 90 per 
cent of all insurance money paid in lump sums 


upon death was squandered within seven years 
was to us at that time almost unbelievable, and 
we saw that there was a duty incumbent upon 
us at once to educate the public of Detroit ito 
the value of insurance itself, not for our sake 
or from our standpoint, but .ur their sake and 
from the standpoint of their beneficiaries and 
children. At our advertising conterence we 
agreed that the situation warranted the expend- 
ing of a special advertising appropriation. We 
recognized that as an institute which had 
adopted as its slogan “Friend of the Family,” 
there was incumbent upon us a duty to tell De- 
troiters the necessity of insurance and to ad- 
vise them of its value. I personally called on 
all of the managers of insurance companies ‘in 
Detroit at that time, explaining to them the 
campaign we proposed. I was invited back ‘to 
talk to their insurance agents and within the 
next three months addressed over thirty agency 
meetings in Detroit, at each of which were 
gathered from twenty to seventy-five insurance 
men. 

Our next step was to prepare an advertise- 
ment which would be so striking it would call 
attention immediately to the desirability of in- 
surance and would warn as well as of the dan- 
gers of being without it. 

We then put at the disposal of the insurante 
men of Detroit the services of our tax depart- 
ment, advising them we were ready and will- 
ing to co-operate in arranging the tax affairs 
of their clients or those for whom they might 
be writing insurance. We advised the insur- 
ance men in Detroit that we would send our 
representatives along with theirs to any pros- 
pect which they might suggest with a view 
toward strengthening the arguments of the in- 
surance salesman. 


Lire INSURANCE TRUSTS GROWING 

Whereas six or seven years ago it was some- 
thing of a novelty for us to receive an insur- 
ance trust more often than once a month, we 
count the time lost now when at least one in- 
surance trust fails to enter our files cach day. 
The insurance trusts which we have receivéd 
so far this year will aggregate several millions 
of dollars. Seventy per cent of these trusts 
have been directed to us by insurance men é6r 
by prospects whom the insurance men have seftt 


us to. Does this sound like success? It js 
success. And yet we believe we are just 
starting. 


Let all of the trust companies of this coun- 
try appreciate their duty, let them take su¢h 
steps as they may be able to, to join in the 
work the insurance companies are doing in 
educating people on not only the value of life, 
but the price of death. 
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The 
“Human Equation”’ 





WE Solve Surety and Fidelity Prob- 
lems by Intelligently Underwriting 
the Moral Hazard 


Our Efficient Method of Dealing 
With the Human Equation is Based 
on Knowledge and Experience, Backed 
by Adequate Facilities 


Wuen Handling Unusual Risks, 
Brokers Think of Us—We Act for 
Them , 





The 
_Equitable Surety Company 


Harold R.Cronin, Pres. Haro!d Spielberg, V P.& Gen. Mer. 


130 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





The Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
Over $19,000,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
Over $138,000,000.00 


A. C. Tucker, President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary 


Wm. Koch, Vice-Pres, 




















MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


Springfield, Illinois 





OPERATES UNDER REGISTERED POL- 
ICY AND RESERVE DEPOSIT LAW OF 
ILLINOIS 





Furnishing of PROSPECT LISTS is only 
one of our features of cooperation with 


our Agents 





DESIRABLE TERRITORY AVAILABLE 
FOR GENERAL AGENCIES IN ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, IOWA and MISSOURI 











PUBLIC LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


ALFRED CLOVER 
PRESIDENT 
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AGENCY BUILDING SES= 
SION 





Griffin M. Lovelace Conducts Lively 
Meeting 





SCHOOL SYSTEMS DESCRIBED 





Agent Gives Own Story of Results of 
Training Courses—Club System 
Rapped 





[By a StaFF CorRESPONDENT] 

Kansas City, Mo., September 30.—Griffin 
M. Lovelace, director of the Life Insurance 
Training Course at New York University, was 
this year in charge of the agency building ses- 
sion, which for the past three years has 
formed a part of the program of the annual 
meetings of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The subject at hand this year 
was “Value of Training for the Experienced 
as Well as the New Underwriter.” 

Under this subject, the first speaker was 
Mr. Hooker, from the educational department 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
This company has spent a good deal of time 
and money in training not only their salesmen, 
but also their sales managers, the latter being 
rather a unique idea. Mr. Hooker gave out 
some figures showing that the training which 
his company gives has materially decreased the 
turn-over of salesmen, and noticeably increased 
their production. He said that the decreased 
cost of turn-over would more than pay for 
the expenses of the schools. 


Y. M. C. A. Drrecror SPEAKS 

Outside of the three or four universities 
which are giving short course in life insurance 
salesmanship, the next most important train- 
ing factor is the system of courses developed 
by the Y. M. C. A. A. H. Myer, director of 
the Department of Commerce of the United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools, told something of the 
work done in those schools. One of the strik- 
ing things about his talk was that he remarked 
that he thought it a unique experience, when 
establishing one of the first schools, to be told 
the general agents would have to be sold on 
the value of training. 


Banquet Speakers Entertain 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 1.—Over eight 
hundred agents and their friends attended the 
banquet on Thursday evening at the Baltimore 


hotel. Retiring President John W. Clegg was 
toastmaster. The chairman of the golf com- 
mittee announced the winners of the golf 


tournament, and Madison, Wis., carried off the 
honors, with Ralph Larson first and A. C. 
Larson second. Third place was captured by 
S. S. Smith of St. Louis. 








Everett M. EnsIGN 


Frank L. Jones, the new president of the 
National Association, outlined, briefly, plans 
for the coming year. He said it was the duty 
of every life underwriter to carry home to 
those who were unable to attend this meeting 
some of the benefits they had gained here. He 
urged all life insurance men to keep in touch 
with all things in life which make life worth 
while. 

Other speakers Burris 
A. Jenkins and Hon. Henry J. Allen, formerly 
Governor of Kansas. 


included Rev. Dr. 


COMMITTEE ON SALES= 
MANSHIP 


Growth of Education of Life Under- 
writers Treated by J. B. Duryea 


INCOME POLICIES MOST POPULAR 
Business Insurance Growing—Professional 
Ethics Improving 
The report of J. B. Duryea, chairman: of 
the Committee on Salesmanship of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was sub- 
divided into four secions, each subject being 
handled by an individual member of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Duryea made the axiomatic stzte- 
ment that an educated man can do better work 
than an uneducated one, and predicted that it 
would be but a few years before no one will 
be permitted to practice life underwriting un- 
til he has completed a course in a life insurance 
school. He said: 


The life underwriter seeks to furnish a work- 
able plan to carry out the economic object of 
a man’s life—a plan to guarantee the success 
of everything for which the prospect works be- 
yond the necessary food, clothing, and shelter 
for each day. The life underwriter, with his 
“program,” is the only one who brings to the 
prospect’s desk a guarantee of comfort, educa- 
tion, and a better chance in life for his family 
if he dies; and happiness and ease in old age 
for himself if he lives. The service rendered 
by the life underwriter is the greatest in’ the 
world. 

If it be true that an education is of greater 
value now than ever before in the history of 
the world, it is just as true that a technical 
education is of as great value to a life under- 
writer as it is to a civil engineer, a lawyer, a 
doctor, or a chemist. The service rendered by 
a properly trained life underwriter may prove 
to be the most valuable professional service 
ever received by the prospect. It seems self- 
evident that efficient professional training is 
necessary—and will soon be required. The suc- 
cessful life underwriter of the future will be 
an educated man with professional training in 
life insurance and life insurance salesmanship. 

He then told of a number of schools and 


courses for teaching life insurance. 
Tue GrowTH oF INCOME INSURANCE © 
F. W. Heron said that “of all the forms of 
policies brought out by life companies in Amer- 
ica during the past twenty years, the most 
popular have been those on the income plan. 
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OVER HALF’ A CENTURY OF INSURANCE SERVICE 





IMPORTANT LIFE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


THE SPECTATOR 


An American Weekly Review of Insurance—Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 1925 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS VOLUME, $20; 


LIFE INSURANCE VOLUME, $20; 
FIRF, AND MARINE VOLUME, $20; 





ABC of Life Insurance 

Actuarial Theory 

American-Canadian Mortality Investigation 
Art of Canvassing, The 

Art of Insurance Salesmanship, The 

Art of Selling, The 

Business Builder Service 

Business Insurance 

Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports 
Complete Surrender Value Ready Reckoner (in press) 
Cost of Insurance 

Efficiency 

Essence of Life Insurance, The 

Graphic Selling Charts for Life Agents 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 
How to Build Business 

How to Sell Insurance 

Illinois Standard Tables (4 vols.) 

Income Insurance 

Industrial Life Insurance 

Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters 
Insurance Science and Economics 

Institute of Actuaries Text Book (3 vols.) 
Life Agents Brief 

Life Assurance Primer 

Life Insurance Catechism 


SET OF THREE VOLUMES, $50; ANY TWO, $35 
$2.09 | Life Insurance and How to Write It $2.50 
10.00 | Life Insurance Law Manual for Agents 8.00 
20.00 Life Insurance Fables for the Man in the Street .50 

? Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 70 
2.00 | Life Insurance Progress, Methods and Results 2.05 
2.00 | Life Insurance Salesmanship 1.50 
1.50 | Monthly Income Policy, The 50 
4.00 | Multiplying Your Income 2.00 
1.50 | Notes on Life Insurance 4.00 
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“Thy ‘Will’ Be Done” Is Success 


The dramalette, “Thy ‘Will’ Be Done,” su- 
perlatively written by Louis Ullman, achieved 
the greatest success, by far, of any single fea- 
ture of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Convenion, last week, if thunder- 
ous applause and not a few lachrymal demon- 
strations are indicative of the character of a 
play. Indeed, the performance was in every 
way so par excellence, both in entertainment 
and instructive merit, that THe Spectator has 
taken occasion to reproduce it, in full, below. 
George W. Ayars, to whom great credit is 
due, for his own splendid performance as 
Charles A. Henderson, is responsible for the 
masterly direction of the production. 


THY “WILL” BE DONE 


A Dramalette in Three Episodes 


By LOUIS ULLMAN 


Produced nnder the direction of George W. Ayars, 
by the Kansas City Theater Players 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Charles A. Henderson..... Trust Officer 
GrorcE W. AYArs 


Robert W. Davis..... Life Underwriter 
HARRY WHARTON 


Grace M. Wilson... Widow of Geo. Wilson 
Miss EvLeanor HAtyt 


Robesta. Wilson. ....:.:... Her Daughter 
Miss MaryorteE HAMILTON 
Morinys  Wilsoitins oto oancceacisie sees Son 


Wm. C. GENTRY 


E. T. Jackson | pits ) a 
ae | Wilson { See Business Partners 


(Deceased) 
L. A. Witt1amMs—F'rRANK D. MAspen 











EPISODE ONE 
Scene—Trust Department, Union Bank and 
Trust Company. 


Time—The present. 


Davis: (Discovered with Henderson on 
stage at rise of curtain counting Life Insurance 
policies and checking off with checks.) These 
checks coincide with the policies, Mr. Hender- 
son. (Hands checks to Henderson.) You 
will note they have been drawn payable to the 
Union Bank and Trust Company as Trustee. 
Now, if you will please let me have these poli- 
cies which I must return to the company for 
their records, my part of the transaction will 
have been completed. 


HenDERSON: (Surrenders policies and takes 
checks in exchange. Places them with re- 
mainder of papers belonging to the decedent. 
Rises to bid Davis good-bye.) Mr. Davis, I 
wish to thank you as a Life Insurance man for 
your splendid efforts on behalf of Mr. Wil- 
son’s family. Had you failed to carry on de- 
spite discouragement, that little widow and her 
kiddies might have had to face a future brim- 
ful of dire need. I am positive if George Wil- 
son were able to send a message from that un- 
known land, that message would be, “Davis, 
old man, I thank you a thousand times for 


ng you have done for my wife and our kid- 
les,” 


Davis : Thank you, Mr. Henderson. Per- 
haps it is the knowledge of what usually hap- 


pens that gives the life underwriters the cour- 
age to follow through. If I can be of further 
service, please call on me. Good Day. 
( Exits.) 

Henperson: Good Day. (Phone rings in- 
forming him Mrs. Wilson has arrived.) Show 
them right in. (Rises and goes to door— 
escorts Mrs. Wilson to chair and points to 
chairs for remainder of party.): Mrs. Wilson, 
permit me to extend to you and your family 
my heartfelt condolences at the loss of a noble 
husband and father. We who knew George 
Wilson personally and intimately can appre- 
ciate that loss. 


Mrs. Witson: Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 
You have no idea how that poor boy suffered. 
For six long months he was helplessly bed- 
ridden and each night before I would leave 
him, he would take my hand in his and say, 
“Dear, the light is flickering lower and lower, 
but the thought that I have safeguarded your 
and the children’s future gives me the strength 
to fight on. Perhaps Tll pull through.” 
(Pause.) He was conscious to the very last 
and just before he passed out he whispered, 
“Tell Davis, I said thanks.” (Breaks down.) 


Roperta: (Running to Mother.) Don't 
cry, Mummsy dear, you know Daddy said we 
must all be real soldiers when he went. 


Mrs. Wirson: (Bracing her arms about 
Roberta.) Yes, dear, we must be soldiers. 
(To Henderson.) You will excuse this scene, 
Mr. Henderson. (Drying eyes.) You see we 
haven’t as yet accustomed ourselves to the new 
order of things. (Takes deep breath and 
gazes into space as if stunned.) 


HenpersON: (To Henry, placing aris 
about his shoulders.) My boy, it is now your 
turn to be the Daddy of your family. 


Henry: Yes, Sir, I'll do my best to fill 
Dad’s shoes. (lValks to chair.) 


Henverson: (To Jackson.) Permit me to 
also extend my sympathy to you, Mr. Jackson, 
at the loss of so valuable a partner. Six months 
battling the tide of business alone when one 
is accustomed to depending upon an associate 
for advice and counsel is no easy matter. 


Jackson: No, it isn’t. George Wilson and 
I were together for fifteen years as business 
associates and before that we were boyhood 
pals. It is going to be strange getting down 
to business and not hearing George’s cheery 
good morning. (Pauses.) You see, George 
was the business man of the firm. Don’t know 
what is going to happen now that he is gone. 
Pull through somehow, I guess. I can begin 
to see now why George with his dying breath 
said, “Tell Davis I said thanks.” He knew I 
was a poor business man. 1 tell you, Hender- 
son, that was a stroke of fortune for George’s 
family when he persuaded me to draw up a 
business agreement. With George gone that 
business isn’t worth 25 cents on the dollar. 


Henperson: Mr. Jackson, there are thou- 
sands of business concerns all over this great 
land that are desperately in need of just such 
an arrangement as you and Mr. Wilson en- 
tered into. Perhaps we can thank the wonder- 
ful work of the life insurance fraternity, who 
are constantly striving to drive that message 
home, and thev are slowly making progress, 
but the day of an enlightened age will come 
when no business will be suffered to continue 
without the prescence of a business agreement 
with life insurance pavable te the business, ar- 
ranging for the survivors of an enterprise to 
purchase the interests of the deceased. 
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of Convention 


Jackson: If any business man needs con- 
vincing refer him to me. Without that agree- 
ment and the loss of my partner’s services, I 
would have faced bankruptcy within a year. 
Perhaps, like George, I can also extend my 
thanks to Davis. 


HENpDERSON: I have a letter, Mrs. Wilson, 
addressed to you personally in your husband’s 
handwriting. His instructions were to give it 
to you after he passed on. (Hands letter to 
Mrs. Wilson.) 


Mrs. Witson: (Reads letter slowly for 
dramatic effect.) My dear Wife: When 
you read this letter I will no longer be of this 
earth. As the mother of our children my 
hopes center in you in the knowledge that you 
will make every effort to carry out the plans 
we, as life partners, so often discussed. Our 
children, our home, your welfare. (Breaks 
down. Tears fill her eyes and she hands letter 
to Jackson, meanwhile drying her eyes.) 


Jackson: (Reads remainder of _ letter.) 
The Union Bank and Trust Company as 
Trustee for you and the children will have de- 
livered to them ample funds through the pay- 
ment of my life insurance policies, the income 
from which will enable you and the kiddies to 
live in moderate comfort until they are able 
to care for themselves. Their education has 
been provided for and our home, which has 
always reflected our love, will remain secure 
to you forever. With deepest affection, Your 
husband, George. (Returns letter to Mrs. 
Wilson who presses it to her bosom and places 
it in her bag.) 


HENDERSON: Mrs. Wilson, you are already 
familiar with the terms of the will. As that 
letter so effectively states, Mr. Wilson made 
ample provision through life insurance to pro- 
vide for your needs and the support of the 
children. Fortunately, in addition to the life 
insurance proceeds, we have here (picks up 
agreement) a business agreement entered into 
five years ago by your husband and Mr. Jack- 
son providing for the purchase by the sur- 
vivor, in this case Mr. Jackson, of the business 
interests held by Mr. Wilson in the partner- 
ship of Wilson & Jackson. Both Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Jackson insured themselves in favor 
of the other and the Union Bank and Trust 
Company was appointed by both as Trustee 
to act for the best interests of all concerned. 
I have here a check for ten thousand dollars 
(Picks up check and shows to Mrs. Wilson), 
this amount to apply as the first payment in 
exchange for the transfer ot Mr. Wilson’s as- 
sets. At the time the agreement was entered 
into, the assets of the firm of Wilson & Jack- 
son were approximately twenty thousand dol- 
lars. To-dav the valuation ot that business 
will total considerably more. The agreement 
provides for the appraisal of the assets of 
Wilson & Jackson up to the day of death of 
Mr. Wilson. If the assets ot the deceased are 
in excess of the ten thousand dollars, that 
amount shall provide for the first payment to 
the deceased’s estate, the remainder to be paid 
over a period of three years, which we con- 
sider eminently just, to enable the survivor to 
adjust his business to the new arrangement. 
The survivor will tender his notes to the 
Trustee for the balance of the amount due, 
and the Trust Company shall continue to act 
as your representative until the obligations 
have been fully discharged. (To Mrs. Wil- 
son.) Mrs. Wilson, have you ever had any 


business training: 


Mrs. Wirson: None! I might perhaps 
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a 
qualify as a domestic science teacher if I were 
compelled to seek employment, but I have had 


no business training whatsoever. You see, 
George and I were married when I graduated 
from college and my efforts since have been 
concentrated on providing a home for George 
and our children. 


Henperson: Then you can readily appre- 
ciate, Mrs. Wilson, the wisdom of this business 
agreement, entered into by Mr. Jackson and 
your husband. While the partnership auto- 
matically terminates through the death of Mr. 
Wilson, and the business assets are compelled 
by law to be liquidated, we have here a condi- 
tion where a new partnership would have to 
be formed with yourself as partner without 
any business qualifications. Mr. Jackson would 
have been compelled to either raise a sufficient 
amount of capital to purchase your interest, 
which at this particular time would be nigh 
impossible, or continue alone with the hope that 
he might in the future raise sufficient cash to 
meet your obligations. In all probability, in 
an effort to liquidate the hrm’s assets a con- 
siderable amount would have to be sacrified, 
resulting in a tremendous loss to both yourself 
and Mr. Jackson. This business agreement 
not only provides Mr. Jackson with the neces- 
sary cash to purchase your interest, but en- 
ables him to pay you on its full valuation, 
one hundred cents for every dollar involved. 


Jackson: Mr. Henderson, that agreement 
has perhaps saved my business future, and it 
is no more than right that I confess in the 
presence of Mrs. Wilson that I was ten thou- 
sand kinds of a fool. I had no more busi- 
ness vision than a donkey. ( Gets up and paces 
up and down.) 


Mrs. Witson: Why, Edward! George 
told me it was through your advice he con- 
sented to that arrangement. 


Jackson: It was just like George to give 
me credit for what I didn’t deserve. (Pulls 
chair up to Mrs. Wilson.) — Listen, Grace, if 
it's the last thing I do, I’m going to tell you 
what transpired here in this office five vears 
ago. (Lights go out, Mrs. Wilson, children 
and Jackson exit.) 


[CurTAIn] 





EPISODE TWO 


Scene—Same. 


Time—Five years previous. Henderson 
seated at desk. Enter Davis, Wilson and Jack- 
50M, 

Davis: Mr. Henderson, I would like to 


have you meet Mr. Wilson and Mr. Jackson 


of the firm of Wil & k se 
heard of them? — Jackson. You've 


HENpErsON: Oh, Yes. 


Rises and shake: 
hands with both.) a 


How do you do, Mr. Wil- 


son. How do you do, Mr. Jackson. It is a 
pleasure to meet both of you gentlemen. 
Won't you be seated? 

Witson ann Jackson: Thanks. (Seat 


themselves.) 


Pog al Pardon me for taking the initiative, 
ate —- but T wish to explain why we 
per and then I will get out. Both of these 
: ~ are not only my clients but my 
ri as Well: Ni have been_ hounding them 
, the past few years in an effort to persuade 
ne — up a business agreement, which 
2 oo samen funds for the survivor 
an oy : 1e_ interests of the deceased in 
range —_ Likewise, I have recommended 
of Tr ey Pen regarding an appointment 
fest gs Company as Trustee for their 
a, 1} each carry life insurance, but 

cient to provide even a moderate income 


for their families. They each have kiddies 
growing up and I want them to look far 
enough into the future to visualize what might 
happen if one or both of them unfortunately 
passed on from whence there is no return. 


JacKson: Bob talks like all the other in- 
smash and our families will be immediately 
enough he will make you believe we were go- 
ing to die to-morrow, our business will go to 
smash and our families will be immediately 
moved to the poor house. Why man alive, 
we're not going to die! George and I are 
good for fifty years and as far as our business, 
it’s going along so fine, even if one of us were 
to cash in, the survivor would go right on 
making money as if nothing happened. Gee, 
Davis, I hate a killjoy! 


Witson: Ed, I’m afraid you’re on the 
wrong track. Davis is right. I was only 
thinking last night if anything happened to 
me, it would mean hell on’ earth for Grace and 
the kiddies. I’m only carrying ten thousand 
life insurance, and by the time my debts were 
paid, there wouldn’t be very much of that left. 
Mr. Henderson, I’m going to ask you a ques- 
tion. Davis has told me the answer a number 
of times, but I want corroboration from you. 
Suppose I died to-morrow, what expenses 
would my estate have to meet? 


HENDERSON: Well, first there are the ex- 
penses attendant last illness and funeral. Then 
we have Inheritance Taxes. 


Jackson: Inheritance Taxes! That’s bosh! 
We haven't large enough estates to be bothered 
with Inheritance Taxes. To hear you fellows 
talk one would think we were millionaires. 


Henperson: Mr. Jackson, I regret to say, 
you are laboring under the same delusion the 
majority of business men are and that is the 
Inheritance and Estate Taxes, administration 
expenses, probate fees, etc., affect the million- 
aire only. It may probably shock you to learn 
the small estate is usually in greater need of 
a life insurance policy for administration ex- 
penses than the millionaire’s estate. Have you 
gentlemen drawn your wills as yet? 


Witson: I did shortly after I was married, 
but that’s quite a while ago and there has been 
an addition to my family since then. Say, I 
have been neglectful. I’m going to attend to 
that to-day if it’s the last thing I do. 


HeENpERSON: I recommend that you have 
your attorney arrange that, and how about you, 
Mr. Jackson? Have you drawn your will? 


Jackson: No, and I’m not going to. I’m 
not going to die—at least for a good long time, 
anyway. Why, my grandfather lived to be 
92 and his father lived to 98. (Draws himself 
up.) I’m good for 60 years yet. What do I 
want with a “will”? 


Davis: I'll run along, gentlemen. You un- 
doubtedly have some private matters you will 
wish to discuss with Mr. Henderson. (Starts 
to exit.) 


Witson: Just a minute, Bob. You've 
handed me a jolt, and I am going to capitalize 
it. Irrespective of whatever else we do, Ed 
and I will draw up that business agreement 
providing for ten thousand life insurance paid 
to the survivor just as you recommended. 
(Goes to Jackson.) All right, Ed? 


Jackson: (Grudgingly.) I guess so, but 
that’s as far as I’m going. You can draw your 
will, appoint this Trust Company as Trustee, 
or anything else you like, but not me. I don’t 
believe in it. 


Davis: Will it be all right to have our 
medical examiner look you both over this even- 
ing ? 
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Witson: Seven o’clock will be all right for 
me. How about you, Ed? 


Jackson: Seven o'clock is satisfactory to 
me. 
Davis: All right, gentlemen. Good day. 


(Lights go out. Scene shifts back to Scene 
One.) 


[CurTAIn ] 





EPISODE THREE 
Scene and Characters same as Episode One. 


Jackson: And that’s as much as I had to 
do with it, Grace. If it hadn’t been for 
George, Bob, Davis, and Mr. Henderson, I 
would have been bankrupt; you would be seek- , 
ing a position and the kiddies might have been 
on their way to an orphanage. (Hangs head 
in his hands, a pathetic figure.) 


Mrs. Wirson: (Placing her arms about 
Jackson.) It is mighty square of you to tell 
me all this, Edward, and it proves that like 
George, at heart you are as noble as any other 
man. You just couldn’t see it as George did, 
that was all. 


HENDERSON: Mrs. Wilson, as you are now 
aware, the Union Bank and Trust Company 
as executor and Trustee will attend fully to 
the complicated details of the administration 
of your husband’s estate. We will make a full 
settlement of all his outstanding debts and col- 
lect his credits. We will attend to all neces- 
sary legal matters, relieving you of that re- 
sponsibility and annoyance. While the estate 
itself will be tied up for some time awaiting 
full settlement, the payment to us of the pro- 
ceeds of his life insurance policies furnishes 
immediate cash. We have opened an account 
for you and have already made the deposits 
which were provided in your husband’s will 
(hands her check book) and further deposits 
will be made as they fall due. We will notify 
you to enable you to draw against them. The 
funds your husband so wisely provided will be 
placed in the hands of our investment commit- 
tee. The trust agreement provides for invest- 
ments in legal securities only, eliminating any 
possible hazard to the investment and you will 
be welcome at all times to discuss with them 
matters pertaining to those funds or any other 
matter concerning your welfare. 


Mrs. Witson: Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 
I have full confidence you will act for us as 
George wished you to. Come children. (Goes 
to door.) 


Roperta: (Running over to Mr. Hender- 
son.) Good-bye, Mr. Henderson. Mother 
says you are going to keep us together and 
sand us to college when we grow up. (Kisses 
him. Runs over to Jackson.) Good-bye, 
Uncle Ed. (Kisses him and joins her mother.) 


Henry: Good-bye, Mr. Henderson. Dad 
told me the day before he went to trust you 
implicitly. (Shakes hands.) Good-bye, Uncle 
Ed. (Joins Mother who guides them through 
door.) 


Mrs. Witson: (At door.) Mr. Hender- 
son, tell Mr. Davis I said, “Thanks!” (Evxits.) 


Jackson: Mr. Henderson, how long will 
it take you to draw up Trust papers for me? 


We can start right now. 


Jackson: Good, I’m going to tell Mrs. 
Wilson that if George could do that for his 
family, T can do it for mine. I'll be right 
back. (Squares shoulders, claps on hat and 
exits.) 


HENDERSON : 


[CurTAIN] 
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International Lifemen are not ham- 
pered by the lack of underwriting facil- 
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are achieving great things with this 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES 





Their Bearing Upon Life Insurance 
Writings 





GREAT FIELD FOR NEW BUSINESS 





Saturation Point Is Not Nearly Reached 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant manager 
and actuary of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, New York, addressed the 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, in Kansas City, Mo., on 
the subject of “Response of Life Insurance to 
Economic Changes.” In opening his speech, 
Mr. Taylor asked: “Are variations in the 
volume of legal reserve life insurance in force 
subject to the vagaries of national prosperity 
or is there at work a great influence that con- 
tinues its forward ‘progress despite, rather 
than because of, basic economic changes?” In 
answering this pertinent question, Mr. Taylor 
quoted figures based upon studies of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, which 
placed the national income at twenty-seven bil- 
lions of dollars in 1909. It increased to thirty- 
three billions in 1915, then increased rapidly 
during the subsequent war period to the high 
point of seventy-four billions of dollars in 
1920, and dropped to sixty-three billions in 
1921, 

After analyzing the subject also from the 
standpoint of premium payments, as well as 
by comparison of insurance in force per capita, 
Mr. Taylor concludes as follows: 

And finally, the per capita income of those 
gainfully employed in 1921 was $1537.00, while 
the insurance in force per capita to those gain- 
fully employed was $930.43, both in terms of 
the current dollar. That is, insurance per 
capita to those gainfully employed was only 
60.3 per cent of their average annual income. 

While it is unfortunate that data is not avail- 
able to permit us to bring these studies down 
to date, yet another fact is apparent from these 
latter figures. The total of sixty-four billions 
of legal reserve life insurance in force at the 
end of 1924 is most impressive, and it is evi- 
dent from these studies that life insurance com- 
panies and their representatives have made sub- 
stantial forward progress in meeting their ob- 
ligation to extend the benefits of life insurance. 


Prudential’s Golden Jubilee 

On October 13 the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. 
On that day 25,000 representatives of the com- 
pany throughout the United States and Canada 
will gather at meetings, where the story of the 
company’s tremendous growth will be told. At 
the head office a luncheon will be given, which 
will be attended by prominent business men, 
financiers, public officials, educators and insur- 
ance men, following which a meeting will be 
held at Salaom Temple, which will be presided 
over by President Edward D. Duffield. At this 
meeting numerous well-known men will make 
congratulatory speeches. Among those to orate 
will be past presidents of the Prudential, pub- 
lic officials and a former governor. 





GrAHAM C. WELLS 


WORTH OF THE CLIENTELE 





Possibilities of Building Up a Permas 
nent Business Discussed 





C. C. GILMAN’S TROOP 





Twenty Speakers in One Hour Stands as 
Record 


[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 


Kansas City, Mo., October 1.—The impos- 
sible always seems to be possible when Charles 
C. Gilman of Boston gets on the job. Within 
one hour, at the Thursday morning session 
here of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, he put twenty speakers on the 
platform and still had a little time left. All 
these men gave two-minute talks on selling a 
variety of specified contracts. 

The session this morning was under the 
chairmanship of Paul F. Clark, also of Boston, 
vice-president of the Association, who de- 
veloped the subject, “The Value of a Clien- 
tele.” With the idea that the life insurance 


agent who can get out and develop his clien- 
tele does not consider the same as being so 


important as does the doctor or lawyer who 


has to sit in an office and wait for them to 
come, he had 


for his first speaker R. R. 
Brewster, a prominent lawyer of Kansas City. 
Mr. Brewster developed the point that a pro- 
fessional man must render the best possible 
service to his clients if he is to hold them. It 


is necessary for the professional man to main- 
tain a very high standard of loyalty to his 
profession and to keep himself at all times 
well posted upon the latest developments of 
his business. 
have uppermost in his mind the thought of 
service. 


The life insurance agent must 


In opening his address, Mr. Brewster won 


a great deal of good-humored applause with 
a flowery tale of the circumstances under 
which he had bought his first life insurance 
policy. Needless to say, he has bought a good 
many since, for he was thoroughly sold at that 
time. 


HOW THEY LOOKED TO THE ARTIST AT N. A. L, U. CONVENTION 
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FINAL SESSION 





Life Agents Discuss Service to 
Clients 





GEORGE A. KEDERICH CHAIRMAN 





Brilliant Speakers at Close—James E. 
Bragg and Gerald A. Eubank Talk 
[By A STaFF CORRESPONDENT] 


Kansas City, Mo., October 2—George A. 
Kederich, president of the New York Life 
Underwriters Association, was in charge of the 
final session of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters’ meeting in annual conven- 
tion here. Service to clients was the subject 
of this session and under that topic the many 
little things which a life insurance agent may 
do for his clients in order to win their respect 
and to hold their business were brought out. 
Gerald A. Eubank, of New York, was the first 
speaker. His address appears elsewhere in this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

The uses of correspondence, circulars, and 
other advertising media were discussed by 
Edward J. Sisley, also of New York. Mr. 
Sisley advocated a consistent plan of action 
whatever the material used. He brought out 
the fact that many little services can be rendered 
by constantly informing policyholders of changes 
in conditions which might affect their insurance. 

While many life insurance companies are 
working hard to get their agents to visit their 
old policyholders at least once a year, Miss 
Marian B. Sanders, of New York, according to 
her own story, visits her own once every three 
months. She sells most of her insurance on the 
program idea, and, by these constant visits, 
keeps that program constantly before her pol- 
icyholders. 

How to use the program idea on a small client 
was the theme of the next address by James FE. 
Bragg, vice-president of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. It won the 
biggest hand of the convention. He told a story 
illustrative of what happens when an agent who 
depends upon friendship for business runs up 
against a trained man who is interested in ren- 
dering service. The story was told so vividly 
and was so well adapted that Mr. Bragg got 
his point over thoroughly. 

The session was closed by Dr. Charles J. 
Rockwell, of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Rockwell said that he had gotten four main 
ideas from the convention as a whole, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Nobody is quite so useless as a life in- 
surance agent who is fully trained in this pro- 
fession and then does not sell insurance. 

(2) The agent’s attitude or conception of life 
insurance has very materially changed within the 
past few years. 


(3) Life insurance clients, in a more or less 
direct way, expect service, resent it when they 
do not get it, and reward it when they do. 

(4) Service to clients may be rendered in such 
a way that it will not receive a proper reception 
—the agent must know when as well as how to 
render service. 


Report of Treasurer Robert L. Jones 


The annual report of Robert L. Jones, treas- 
urer of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was as follows: 

Our bank balance on June 30 last showed an 
increase of over $4000 over that of a year ago. 

We have succeeded in retiring all bank loans 
and established a capital account in two savings 
banks of $10,000, so that instead of paying out 
$600 in interest, we are receiving $500 from our 
savings bank deposits. 

In 1925 our receipts were little over $81,000, 
or about $10,000 less than the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. This is accounted for by the fact 
that we had no income from our special con- 
tribution fund which gave us some $9000 in the 
previous year. 

Our income from advertising has increased 
very materially and our income from cash sales is 
about the same as in the previous year. 


Under the head of expenditures we have 
saved some $3000 by a very favorable printing 
contract, but the paper account shows quite an 
increase in cost. Our rent has increased, owing 
to the demand for more space. The expense 
for rent is slightly below current market cost 
for offices of this character. 

From now until the end of the year our bank 
balance will undoubtedly decrease because our 
outgo will be steady and normal and our income 
will drop off. 


It will be necessary for us to find some mate- 
rial increase in income in order that we may meet 
the expense incurred on account of our presi- 
dent’s assistant and his office and traveling ex- 
penses. 


United States Reserve Celebrates 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—Having written 
nearly one and one-quarter millions of new life 
insurance during the month of September, in 
honor of President Clark Strickland, the 
United States Reserve Insurance Corporation 
of Kansas City celebrated the occasion by en- 
tertaining some sixty of its agents at the home 
office. The day was largely spent in convention, 
the program being educational in character. 

In the evening the company gave a banquet 
in the Elizabethan Room of the Hotel Baltimore, 
which proved a very happy occasion. Ernest 
D. Martin, a former member of the Missouri 
Legislature, was the toastmaster. He intro- 
duced an exceptionally long list of speakers, 
but as each of them spoke only very briefly 
the entire affair was concluded at an early hour. 

In his opening address, Mr. Martin referred 
to the fact that the company had in three years 
made as much progress as some of the leading 
insurance organizations of the country had 
made in twenty years. 

Among those introduced by the toastmaster 
were Clarke Strickland, president of the com- 
pany; Ted Anthony, vice-president and agency 
manager; Dr. H. A. Preyfogle, medical dirét- 
tor; Dr. Dunbur Campbell, investment expert; 
Ernest V. Sullivan, assistant editor of THE 
Spectator; Frank W. Bland and John Demp- 
sey of the National Underwriter. Among the 
agents introduced was O. P. Anthony, who 
wrote one hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
during the month; J. A. Bishop, who wrote one 
hundred and nine thousand during the month, 
and Miss R. C. Strickland, daughter of the 
president, who was fourth among the leaders. 
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WILLIAM A. LAW TO BE 
CHAIRMAN 





Association of Life Insurance’ Presi- 
dents Will Meet in December 





NOTABLE SPEAKERS ON PROGRAM 





Will Convene Convene for Two-Day Ses- 
sion in New York—‘“Underwriting of 
a New Era of American Progress’”’ 
to Be Theme of Gathering 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
will hold its nineteenth annual convention at the 
Hotel Astor, New York city, on December 3 
and 4, with William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company ,Phila- 
delphia, acting as chairman. Formal invitations 
to the convention are now being mailed by the 
Association. In an announcement accompanying 
the invitation, Manager George T. Wight, of 
the Association, says in part: Our convention 
this year will be held in the closing month of 
the first-quarter of the Twentieth Century. No 
equal period of human experience has witnessed 
more rapid and revolutionary changes. The im- 
petus with which the quarter century is clos- 
ing, in practically all lines of activity, challenges 
the imagination as to what may be in store for 
the American people during the next twenty-five 
years and demands of present-day leaders that 
they be alert to future opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. 

“The Underwriting of a New Era of Amer- 
ican Progress” has been selected as the general 
theme of the convention. Potential opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in store for the Ameri- 
can people with the opening of the second quar- 
ter of the Twentieth Century will be discussed 
by business and economic leaders who have been 
invited to participate with life insurance execu- 
tives in this part of the program. 

Among the questions of national importance 
to be considered are taxation, State and Federal ; 
credit needs of the country in aiding the devel- 
opment of agriculture; housing facilities and 
transportation; public health reforms; legisla- 
tion, and life insurance coverage—each in its re- 
lation to economic progress. Among those in 
high official position who have accepted invita- 
tions to speak at the convention are the Hon. 
John G. Sargent, Attorney-General of the United 
States; Hon. David A. Reed, United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, and Hon. Angus W. 
McLean, Governor of North Carolina. 


Actuarial Society to Meet Soon 


The semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held on Monday 
and Tuesday, October 26 and 27, in Montreal, 
at the Windsor hotel. While in Canada the 
members of the society will be the guests of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
An interesting program of speakers, entertain- 
ment and business has been arranged, with spe- 
cial features for the benefit of the ladies at- 
tending. A detailed announcement of the gath- 
ering will be made at a later date. 
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LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
MEETING 





Detail and Problems of Operation 
Discussed 





DR. H. W. COOK ELECTED PRESIDENT 





New Business Department of Companies 
Comes in for Attention—Dr. J. P. 
Hutchinson’s Paper 


[SpeciaL DisPATCH FROM A STAFF CorRES- 
PONDENT | 

Cutcaco, ILt., October 3.—Words. 

Words. “Helpful suggestion.” ‘That 


is what we find.” Massed and analysed 
ideas. . - . Results of practice. 
change hint. “Mr. Chairman. : 
“Make the motion.” Adding machines, 
calculators, comptometers, typewriters. 
“The nominating committee reports.” 
“Gentlemen, the president, Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook”—Those are the impressions 
left on hearing the details of the second annual 
meeting of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, held at the Edgewater Beach hotel 
here on Thursday and Friday of this week. 
The conference characterized by an 
earnestness and attention seldom seen in any 
business All of the approximately 
two hundred members who were present fol- 
lowed each phase of the activities, and opera- 
tions were conducted with the strictest regard 
for the comments made by the several speakers 
and the worth of the experiences and sugges 
At the conclusion of 
the conference, the following officers were elec 


ted: 


Bylaws 


new 


was 


session. 


tions they had to offer. 





NEW OFFICERS 
Life Office Management Association 


President—Dr. Herny Wireman Cook, 
vice-president and medical director, 
Northwestern National Life. 

Vice-President—J. G. Parker, actuary, 
Ontario Life. 

Secretary—F. L. Rowland, personnel 
manager, Lincoln National Life. 


Treasurer—R. F. Tull, secretary, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life. 











New directors elected to the board during 
the meeting were Robert Jones, secretary, At- 
lantic Life, and H. F. Larkin, secretary, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. The retiring president, 
Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary of the 
Lincoln National Life, who is, in a way, the 
father of the Association, will also become a 
member of the directors’ board as soon as the 
bylaws of the organization can be amended in 
some respects. Any proposed change in the 
bylaws must be announced thirty days before 
the meeting that is to consider the change. 


THurRsDAY MorNING 
The meeting of the Life Office Management 
Association was called together by President 
Franklin B. Mead, who delivered an address 
on “Home Office Methods of Handling Lapsa- 
Mr. Mead urged 


tions and Reinstatements.” 


the value of care in handling such cases, and 
instanced the fact that much of the work de- 
pends upon the original agency contact. He 
was followed by R. Frederick Rust, secretary 
of the Union Central Life, who spoke on 
“Training of Home-Office Clerical Workers,” 
and said: “It is the policy of our company, and 
I take it that it is common in other companies, 
to make promotions within the organization; 
therefore, the interest in training clerical 
workers is a common one.” The training 
methods of various companies were described 
by Mr. Rust, such as periodical classes, estab 
lished schools, inspirational talks, etc. 


TuHurspDAY AFTERNOON 

afternoon session on Thursday was 
given over to a series of round-table con- 
ferences in separate rooms of the hotel. One 
of these meetings discussed home office account 
classification under the chairmanship of James 
Scott, comptroller of the Missouri State Life. 
In the general talk, the leading parts were 
taken by J. Charles Seitz, secretary of the Se- 
curity Life, and S. O. Kennedy, comptroller 
of the International Life. The problems re- 
garding welfare activities were in the hands 
of H. F. Larkin, secretary of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, and this discussion was led by 
Charles E. Johnston, assistant secretary of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life. 

At the other afternoon meeting, clerical 
operations were dealt with under the chairman- 
ship of C. R. Dent, secretary of the Confedera- 
tion Life; the discussion being handled by N. 
P. Wood, auditor of the State Mutual Life. 
L. D. Cavanaugh, vice-president and actuary 
of the Federal Life, was chairman of the 
gathering that discussed home-office printing 
plants and the talks were made by G. A. Drieu, 
assistant secretary of the Connecticut General 
Life, and E. A. Denny, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the State Mutual Life. 
Mr. Drieu, in his remarks, described the 
temptation a home-office printing plant gives 
to print more material than is needed to obtain 
desired results and with regard to the addi- 
tional cost this entails, said: 


The 


This is a very real difficulty, but it is the 
same disadvantage that comes with the adop- 
tion of any mechanical improvement, the as- 
sumption that because a certain hindrance has 
been lessened, it has been practically elim- 
inated. Firm control will hold in check this 
inclination to rush heedlessly into print. It is 
argued that an outside printing plant’ has 
greater incentive to produce work economically 
because of competition and personal initiative. 


BANQUET MEETING 

The get-together banquet was held Thurs- 
day night at the hotel, and George Graham, 
vice-president of the Central States Life, acted 
as toastmaster. The redoubtable James V. 
Barry, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
entertained the gathering with examples of 
humor and pathos in the vein for which he is 
famous, and young ladies of much apparent 
charm enacted a skit entitled “The Home Of- 


fice in Action—2025.” 


Fray Morninc 
In the absence of J. G. Parker, actuary of 


43 


the Imperial Life, C. J. Diman of the John 
Hancock Mutual acted as chairman of the 
Friday morning session. Henry Holt, assist- 
ant actuary of the National Life, presented a 
masterly summary and analysis of the various 
types of adding machines, calculators, compto- 
meters and typewriters which are favored by 
life insurance companies and described the 
value of each after tracing the descent of the 
machines from ancient Chinese and Russian 
methods. Comments were offered by H. F, 
Larkin, W. O. Morris and F. L. Rowland. 
Mr. Larkin, in discussing the methods of his 
company, said that premium receipts went out 
to his agencies twice a month and that they 
were arranged in groups according to whether 
payment was annual, semi-annual or quarterly. 

The paper on the operation of a new busi- 
ness department, which had been prepared by 
Dr. J. P. Hutchinson of the Penn Mutual Life, 
was read by Sidney Smith, secretary of that 
company, and evoked a discussion in which 
many took part and which brought out several 
features of such departments. The treatise 
stated that 97 and eight-tenths of the company’s 
policies were issued and mailed within eight 
hours of the receipt of the application, in ac- 
cordance with a mail zoning system, using 
colored cards to show what material was to go 
into mails at 12:30, 2, 3. 4, 4:30, last and ir- 
regular. Policies destined for distant points 
were handled first and so on. In four months, 
said the paper by Dr. Hutchinson, 36 and seven- 
tenths of releases reached the general agent 
the same day as the policy. In 1923 the per- 
centage of policies returned because of errors 
was only .or15, and in 1925, thus far ex- 
perience and based thereon, it will be only 
about .oo89. Dr. Cook, discussing the paper, 
said that the new business department in life 
insurance marks a definite trend toward better 
practices in management. He also said that in 
his company, 50 per cent of all applications are 
issued 24 hours after they come in. Percy C. 
H. Papps, mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, said that policies in that company were 
sent out under a special code system. 

The report of Secretary Owen, of the Asso- 
ciation, showed that 31 new members had been 
accepted during the year and that the total 
membership was now 113. 

FripaAy AFTERNOON 

On Friday afternoon the first business was 
the election of officers, which went off without 
a hitch and the members then adjourned to 
round-table discussions in two different rooms. 
Accounting for the collection of premiums was 
the subject presided over by Mr. Papps, while 
home-office service department was that of 
which Dr. Cook acted as chairman. The latter 
was discussed by R. C. Neuendorfer, secretary 
of the Guardian Life, and Roy M. Jones, secre- 
tary of the Atlantic Life. Destruction of 
office records by various methods, including 
destroying old policy forms by cutting ma- 
chines, was a topic over which R. F. Tull 
presided as chairman and the details of which 
were handled by A. J. McAndless, assistant 
secretary of the Lincoln National Life. At 
the conclusion of the Friday round-table ses- 
sions the convention came to a close. 
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REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
of New York 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE. INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Hearty Endorsement 


Lincoln National Life agents 
are enthused about their Sal= 
ary Savings System. Letters 
telling of splendid results are 
reaching the Home Office every 
day. 


Under the Salary Savings System the employer 
deducts the monthly premium on any form of 
Lincoln National Life policy from the pay of the 
employee. Individual policies are issued and 
with certain restrictions it is conducted on a 
non=medical basis. 


The Salary Savings System is so simple and yet 
so helpful to the agent that it furnishes another 
substantial reason why it pays to 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $375,000,000 In Force 











SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company ope- 
rating under the Life Insurance Laws of Illinois. 


Safety — Service — Stability 


ALL STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 

WRITTEN, WITH PROVISION FOR TOTAL AND PER- 

MANENT DISABILITY, PREMIUM WAIVER AND 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURE POLICIES INCLUDE 

CHILD’S EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT AND CHILD’S 
20 -YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


Business In Force . . $80,000,000 
Surplus Fund . - $650,000 


Agents Wanted 


Some excellent territory now open to parties able to qualify 
as General Agents, in the States of Ohio, Ilinois, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Missouri and Minnesota. First come first 
served. Exceptionally liberal and attractive contracts offered 
aggressive workers and successful producers. 


Get into touch promptly with 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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LAPSES, DEATH LOSSES AND MEM- 
BERSHIP IN ASSESSMENT 
SOCIETIES 
N this issue there is presented the table 

“Lapses, Death Losses and Member- 
ship in Assessment Societies,” covering 
the business of three quinquennial years, 
1914, 1919 and 1924. The table is sepa- 
rated into four divisions, this arrange- 
ment permitting the grouping together of 
societies of approximate ages, and thus 
enabling a more intelligent study of the 
results. 

The first section contains forty associa- 
tions which have been in business for 
thirty-five years or longer; the second, 
fourteen associations which have been ac- 
tive from thirty to thirty-five years; the 
third, comprising fourteen societies which 
have been operating from twenty-five to 
thirty years, and the fourth containing 
eight societies which have been in busi- 
ness from twenty-two to twenty-five 
years. 

The tabular matter is so arranged that 
insurance written, terminations by lapse, 
total membership, and death occurring, 
are shown in a graphic manner for the 
three quinquennial years 1914, 1919 and 
1924. There is shown as well the ratio 
of death losses per $1000 of insurance in 
force for the three different years. 

In considering the tables for the four 
groups, it will be discovered that there is 
but one item in which a similar tendency 
may be noticed in each group. In the 
ratio of death losses per $1000 it is noted 
that in every collective case the death rate 
has increased consistently from one pe- 
riod to the next. It may be further seen 
that in the three older groups the largest 
number of policies were written in 1910, 
with a decided falling off in 1924. In 
each of these three, also, the membership 
was largest in the second quinquennial 
year. In the fourth group, showing the 
youngest companies, consistent increases 
are noted, both in policies written and in 
membership from one quinquennial year 
to the other. It is noticed, however, that 
in the year 1924 the number of policies 
lapsed bore a considerable higher ratio to 
those written than in either of the two 
Preceding years, 

It is also to he observed that the death 
rate showed a gradual and consistent les- 
sening with reduction in the age of the 
respective organizations involved. For 
the quinquennial year 1914 the oldest 
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group had a death rate of 9.85; the sec- 
ond, 7.73; the third, 6.51, and the fourth, 
4.92. The identical effect is noticeable in 
the other two quinquennial years of 1919 
and 1924, when the oldest companies 
showed the highest death rate graduated 
to the fourth, which shows the lowest 
death rate. 

The totals in the exhibit are worthy of 
study and analysis. In the first group the 
number of policies written in 1924 were 
less than those written in I919, but 
greater than the number written in 1914; 
similar results were achieved in the mat- 
ter of lapsed policies and in the total 
membership for the respective years. 
The deaths occurring in 1924 were, how- 
ever, greater than in 1919, which were in 
turn more than those in 1914. The death 
rate advanced from 9.85 in 1914 to 11.63 
in 1919, and II.g1 in 1924. 

In the second group of fourteen com- 
panies, by, far the largest number of 
writings were in 1919, with those of 1924 
slightly exceeding the writings of 1914. 
In this group, however, the lapses were 
lower by far than either of the other two 
years, with the greatest number of lapses 
occurring in 1924. While there is an in- 
crease in membership in 1924 over that of 
1914, it is greatly below the membership 
of 1919. The greater membership of 
1919 is reflected in the number of deaths 
occurring, which in 1919 exceeded those 
of 1924, which in turn were much larger 
than those occurring in 1914. The death 
rate showed a consistent advance, with 
7.73 in 1914, 9.26 in 1919, and 10.22 in 
1924. 

In the third group, which also embraces 
fourteen companies, the writings were 
largest in 1919, with 1924 showing an in- 
crease over 1914. This is also true of the 
total membership as well as the deaths 
occurring in those years. The lapses, 
however, in this group were greatest in 
number in 1924, when they were over 95 
per cent of the number of certificates 
written. The death rate shows a con- 
sistent advance from 6.51 in 1914 to 8.40 
in 1919 and 9.41 in 1924. 

The youngest group shows to better 
advantage. These companies have con- 
sistently advanced their membership and 
number of policies written, although their 
lapses in 1924 were rather high. The 
death rate in 1914 was 4.92; in I9gT19, 
6.42, and in 1924, 7.25. 


Copyright. 1925, by The Spectator Co., New York. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURERS MEET 


President Lathrop’s Address Shows 
Generally Satisfactory Conditions 








TAXES CONSTANTLY RISING 





Advertising Campaign Suggested—Plan to 
Be Devised to Eliminate Crooked 
Agents 


In his address at the recent annual meeting 
of the Southern Industrial Insurers’ Con- 
ference, at Chattanooga, Tenn., President W. 
R. Lathrop touched upon a number of interest- 
ing topics. He spoke of the forming and fos- 
tering of friendships between members as the 
biggest achievement of the Conference. 

Labor and: mercantile conditions have been 
generally good and the insurance business has 
prospered with them, while health conditions 
he reported as being better than normal. These 
favorable conditions should be reflected in the 
claims under outstanding policies. 

The committee on the proposed welfare 
movement was unable to work out an accept- 
able plan, but President Lathrop said that 
“with all the brain power which this body has 
at its disposal, we should be able to develop 
a workable plan which would be acceptable to 
a large majority of Conference companies.” 
He urged further thoughtful consideration of 
the matter. 

Upon the subject of purging the agency 
forces of the companies of the crooks who 
wander from one company to another, from 
State to State and from city to city, Mr. 
Lathrop said that the men who have defaulted 
with policyholders’ and companies’ money 
should be driven from the business. 

Some system should be devised whereby 2 
man who once has been short with a member 
of this Conference could not obtain a debit 
with another member simply by moving from 
one city to another, or from Kentucky to Ala- 
bama. Some bureau should be established 
which would quickly furnish information re- 
garding these shortages to conference mem- 
bers so that when the defaulter applied to 
another company for a new job, often without 
mentioning his former connection, he would be 
quickly shifted to one side to make place for 
an honest man, who wanted a chance to work 
and not a chance to steal. 

Apropos of the fact that the members of 
the Conference include companies from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, President Lathrop sug- 
gested that the title of the organization should 
be altered by dropping the word Southern, so 
that it would become “The Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference.” 

President Lathrop protested against the ris- 
ing tide of taxation. In one State in a town 
where his company has but one agent, it has 
been called upon for a State license, a unity 
license and a town license for the agent, and 
a town license for the company. As to the 
question of steadily mounting taxes, Mr. 
Lathrop said: 

There seems to be no answer, except a gen- 
eral campaign against increase in taxation of 
any kind. Eventually the campaign will come, 
and the public will protest. 
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BROKERS WANTED 


In outlying territories 
By 
A Stock Company 
writing 
Automobile and General Liability 
at 15% off manual 





Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


OTHER LINES WRITTEN 


Workmen’s Compensation—Property Damage 
and Collision, Accident and Health. 














7a HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MORIN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 








OCTOBER 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 





Star agents believe in acting before the damage 
is done. 


They realize that the time to guard against 
sprinkler leakage is before the Winter monihs 
arrive. 


More sprinkler leakage is caused by bursting 
pipes, risers and joints due to freezing than to 
any other factor. Although automatic sprinkler 
systems are necessary to protect buildings and 
products from fire, the briefest cold weather 
accident may cause tremendous loss. 


Star agents are forestalling this loss 7m October 
by again adhering to their slogan for specialty 
lines—‘“Tell them and sell them.” 


S FAR 


Insurance Co. 


or AMERICA, 








THE COMPANY WITH THE L.&L.&G. SERVICE 




















Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 
Individual Sales Planning 
Aid in Organization and Business_Building 


Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident ‘and 
Health 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 


Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 














Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 ~ 





Pennsylvania 


1865 SIXTY YEARS OLD 1925 


Provident agents in their approach have 
the advantage of the national advertising of 
the Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 
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unlimited production. 
rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








Connecticut Mutual’s New Features 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Company, Hartford, at the recent gathering 
of sectional representatives and home-office 
officials which was held in Quebec, announced 
new limits of life insurance on males as fol- 


Insurance 


lows : 
Life 
Nearest Age and Endowment 

We 20502. Ses serie tacaserse ete $ 20,000 

ONT Se aa Nee ee 75,C00 
100,000 
0 OR tec IN Ge OCTET 125,000 
DR aren searen evel ae eae otters cers a TERM 
Da Ha Se sear ae VA en ee 175,000 
[ . 200,000 
Brlitra aia lsperaiiatataltreralotekora cer Sao 185,000 
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Baa Materia period vara 155,000 
140,000 
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110,000 
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80,000 
70,000 
50,000 
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A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
1851 this"Company has furnished unex- 
celled life"insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
wswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. 10-day, as in the 
past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 




















The company also announces the issue of a 
new form of annuity policy, so-called Form 
24 and 24H under the title of Annual Pre- 
Deferred Life Annuity, 
Minimum Return (first annuity payment due 


mium Guaranteed 
at nearest ages 55, 60 and 65, nonparticipat- 
ing with and without disabiity benefits. 


The Post Magazine Almanack, 1925-1926 

The 1925-1926 edition of the Post Magazine 
Almanack, published in London, has just been 
issued, this being the eighty-fifth year of that 
well-known publication. This book, as usual, 
embraces a great amount of condensed infor- 
mation concerning insurance matters in Great 
Britain, giving statistics and facts relating to 
ordinary life, industrial life, fire, accident ma- 
rine and general insurance. 

There is an interesting summary of the chief 
insurance events of 1924, lists of insurance 
peers and M. P,’s, table showing fire insurance 
in the County of London, lists of officers and 
members of various societies of insurance men, 
including actuarial organizations and the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute; tariff and 
non-tariff offices, and some historic fires. 

A valuable feature of this book is the Direc- 
tory of British and Colonial Insurance Offices, 
which embraces over eighty pages. New com- 
panies registered and companies which have 
absorbed others; companies changing name or 
ceasing business; companies grouped accord- 
ing to kinds of business transacted, and other 
interesting features are also presented. 

The statistical tables include a synopsis of 
new business and revenue accounts of life 
insurance companies operating in the United 
Kingdom, showing the ordinary life business ; 
a table of industrial life business, a table show- 
ing the fire insurance business and others de- 
voted to employers’ liability, personal accident, 
marine and miscellaneous insurance. In addi- 
tion, there is a synopsis of the profit and loss 
accounts of insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom. Of value for 
comparative purposes are the tables of rates of 
premiums and annuities for the various com- 
panies transacting business in Great Britain. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
Post Magazine Almanack is a very useful 
work of reference concerning insurance affairs 
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lists of 


Copies bound in cloth can 
Spectator 


in Great Britain. 
be procured at $3.75 from The 
Company. 


Letter Carriers May Have Difficulty With 
Michigan Group Policy 

Lansinc, Micu., October 3—Plans of 
the National Association of Rural Letter Car- 
riers to obtain a group life policy for mem- 
bers of the association and their families, may 
hit many snags, according to Leonhard T. 
Hands, State Insurance Commissioner. Lorne 
G. Blackman of Lansing, secretary of the na- 
tional association and former member of the 
insurance committee of that body, recently an- 
nounced the scheme is almost complete, a com- 
pany having already agreed to write the group 
policy which would permit every association 
member to obtain $2000 insurance for himself. 
A $1000 and $500 or $500 and $250 policy for 
his wife and each child would also be permit- 
ted. Mr. Hands says no company now au- 
thorized and doing business in Michigan could 
legally issue any such group policy as outlined, 
for the policy itself does not conform to the 
Michigan law and issuance of such a policy, 
for Michigan or outside rural letter carriers, 
would automatically bring about a clash which 
might result in cancellation of the company’s 
license. Michigan’s group life law, like that 
of New York and many other States, speci- 
fies that the employer shall make application 
for the group policy and defray some portion 
of the cost. Neither of these requirements is 
met in the rural carriers’ plan as the carriers 
obtain the policy themselves and pay the pre- 
miums. The Michigan law contains no pro- 
vision to allow families of persons coming un- 
der a group policy to be insured. 


Connecticut General Revises Salary Sav- 
ings Plan 


According to a recent announcement, the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, has revised its plan for salary sav- 
ings insurance and has reduced the minimum 
number of employees required to ten. Age 
limits have been increased from so to 55 and 
applications up to $10,000 without medical ex- 
amination will be considered. Disability pro- 
visions may be included and if at least 75 per 
cent of the employees of any particular firm, 
and not less than fifty lives are covered, pro- 
tection in uniform amounts up to $10,000 will 
be granted without regard to medical examina- 


tions. 


Death of Dr. Albert T. Post 


Dr. Albert T. Post, assistant medical director 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, died 
recently. Mr. Post had been  assoicated 
with the company since 1901. During his career 
with the Equitable he had served as director 
for Japan, medical director for Europe at 
Paris and, since 1915, as assistant medical 
director at the home office. 
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LOCAL EFFECTIVENESS 


Work of State and Local Bodies 
Discussed 








NATIONAL’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
STRESSED 





Association Will Get Out Pamphlet—Leg- 
islation Important 


[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 


Kansas City, Mo., October 1.—The work 
during the past year of William A. Searle, 
assistant to the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, has brought to 
the fore the question of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of local and State associations. The 
result was a special session this afternoon in 
connection with the annual meeting here of the 
Association Under the chairmanship of 
Edward B. Hamlin, of Cleveland, the subject 
was thoroughly discussed. President John W. 
Clegg advanced the idea that the smaller com- 
munities are most in need of service and 
emphasized the point that even in the smallest 
of them, there should be some sort of organ- 
ization, no matter how loose. 

The need for impressing the life insurance 
agents of the country with the work accom- 
plished by the National Association was force- 
fully brought out by J. Stanley Edwards, of 
Denver, Colo., a former president of the Asso- 
ciation. This idea met with instant response 
and for the first time in several years a mo- 
tion to act upon such a suggestion was put from 
the floor. C. R. Fouchet, of St. Louis, sug- 
gested that the Association should get out a 
pamphlet setting forth accurately the accom- 
plishments of the National Association. This 
suggestion was put into the form of a motion 
by Guy McLaughlin, of Houston, Texas, and 
seconded by John Newton Russell, Jr., of Los 
Angeles. A committee of three will he ap- 
pointed, probably under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Edwards. 


Functions oF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
The functions of State associations were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hamlin and by Frank M. Jones, 
of Indianapolis, and W. M. Winne, of Denver. 
It seemed to be the general opinion that the 
main function of the 
connection 


associations is in 
They 
also function to encourage local associa- 
Winne 
brought out the very important point that such 


said 
with the State legislatures. 
may 
tions and to form new locals. Mr. 
associations, in presenting themselves to legis- 
latures, should always keep it in mind that they 
represent policvholders, as well as themselves. 
He stated as his belief, that the interests of 
policyholders and agents in the legislatures are 


identical. 


Standardization of Dues 
EB B: 


Hamlin, chairman of the Committee 


on Standardization of Dues, of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, reported that 
it had been urging the necessity of increasing 





the dues of members in local associations so as 
to make it possible for each local association 
to render such service to its members as would 
make the Association sought by every man sell- 
ing life insurance. “Up-to-date many associa- 
tions have increased their dues and others con- 
template doing so, recognizing the fact that to 
make an association worth while it must have 
financial support in keeping with other trade 
organizations. It was expected that such an 
increase would cause a temporary loss in mem- 
bership but I am pleased to report that instead 
of loss we have an increase of nearly 500. 
We now have so many associations that are liv- 
ing examples of increased dues and increased 
service that the doubtful ones should not hesi- 
tate to act at once.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH TRUST 
COMPANIES 
Committee of National Association of Life 
Underwriters Makes Interesting 
Report 


The report of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with Trust Companies made to the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, and 
copyrighted by Edward A. Woods, shows that 
remarkable progress in the co-operative move- 
ment has been made in the past year. It tells 
of the scope of the activities of trust companies, 
and points out the advantages to life under- 
writers of co-operating with them. Thus in one 
city $3,000,000 of new life insurance was writ- 
ten on prospects sent to agents by trust com- 
panies, while the latter secured over $10,000,000 
of trust business. 

A diagram shows the average estate at death, 
and figures are given indicating the taxes, ad- 
ministration expense and debts. This chart was 
prepared by Dan Nelson at the suggestion of 
the committee, and purchaseu by the Associa- 
Other charts depict the shrinkage in 
estates and cash content. A two-page spread 


tion. 


presents briefly and clearlv the alvantages de- 
rived from co-operation by both life under- 


writers and trust companies. The report con- 


cludes: 


The goal to be attained is that in every com- 
munity where a trust company exists there 
should be the most cordial relations existing 
between the life underwriters and the trust 
company officials, each thoroughly understand- 
ing the functions of the other and hoth coun- 
seling jointly with clients in the common in- 
terest of all. 


Mutual Benefit Increases Dividends 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, announced early this week that 
the scale adopted for the payment of 1926 


dividends is estimated to call for an increase 
of 6 per cent in the total dividends over the 
amount that would be required under the scale 
for 1925. The 


mortality factor. 


new augmentation is in the 
There is in the 


interest and margin factors. 
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no change 


THE WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


A Thrilling Appeal for the Perpetuation 
of Wedding Anniversary Gifts Every 
Year 


Edward J. McCormack, Memphis, Tenn, 
general agent for the Minnesota Mutual Life 
set forth the effectiveness ot the appeal of life 
insurance to provide a wedding anniversary 
gift yearly after the husband’s death, He 
claims that this plan appeals to even the col. 
est prospect. He described his method of ap- 
proach as follows: 


In the majority of cases I do not use this 
contract as an opening approach. Some day | 
may, because I believe that a great deal of 
insurance can be written that way. On the 
other hand, I now order out this contract a 
an extra, an additional or an optional. I wait 
until I have settled the details of the delivery 
of the original policy and then say to him: — 

“Mr. Smith, do you remember when I tock 
your application I asked you the date of your 
wedding anniversary ?” 

His answer is invariably, “yes.” 

“Mr. Smith I had a purpose in that. I bk. 
lieve that you rather regard your wedding ani. 
versary as I do mine—as the day of days. As 
we grow older I feel quite sure that we wil 
hold it even more sacred. It is a day for you 
to remember when alive and always to havea 
fear of forgetting because you know that it 
would hurt her if you did forget. Now, my 
plan is this. Right now we will arrange it so 
that you will never forget. Here is an insw- 
ance contract which agrees to send your wed- 
ding anniversary gift to her every year on 
August 30. It will be a check for $100 and it 
will come from you, even though you have 
gone away years before. 

“And then, too, Mr. Smith, I have purposely 
arranged the premium deposits so that they will 
fall due on that day while you are alive. You 
will be notified thirty days in advance. It is 
for an odd amount. You will know that the 
anniversary is just one month off and if you 
wish to see whether she appreciates your 
thoughtfulness just mention to her when you 
receive this notice next year, ‘Honey, our fifth 
anniversary is just thirty days off.” 

On each anniversary you are here when you 
make the premium deposit, go down and buy 
that present and take it home and be thankful 
that you are alive. We hope this happens year 
after vear and you never forget until the day 
comes when you do go away. * * * Las 
year separation seemed so far away. 

The doorbell rings, the postman! Someone 
says, “Letter for mother.” It’s a big brown 
envelope. She opens it. A check. A message. 
Her eyes fill with tears—not of sorrow, Mr. 
Smith, but of the same exultant gladness that 
coursed down her cheeks when she had to raise 
her bridal veil to furtively wipe them away. 
Glad, yes, because even though you are not 
here to take her in your arms you did reach 
out through space with the sweetest messag¢ 
she ever heard and it was: “Sweetheart, youre 
not alone to-day—I haven't forgotten.” 





Maiestic Mutual Licensed 

LANSING, Mrcw., October 3.—Majestic 
Mutual Insurance Company, Hoffman building, 
Detroit, has been licensed to operate in this 
State by Commissioner L. T. Hands. The cott- 
pany, which is to do a burial benefit insurance 
business on the co-operative or assessment plan, 
limiting its benefits to a maximum of $500, 5 
headed by J. L. Kampfert, president, and James 
H. Jenks, secretary and treasurer. 
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HICAGO, ILL., Oct. 2—History insur- 
ancewise is in the making again this week, 
for tomorrow morning Wm. J. Lemp, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Indemnity Com- 
pany of America, St. Louis, will fly from that 
city to Mitchell field, New York, in order that 
the Laird aeroplane recently purchased by the 
company may take part in the Pulitzer trophy 
air races. It will be recalled that the Indem- 
nity Company has been making an active drive 
for aviation insurance, has secured the services 
of well-known war pilots and put its own ma- 
chine in operation to reach the scenes of diffi- 
culties as they might occur to an insured. 
This in itself was a step in the right direction 
and showed that the organization cf which 
Mr. Lemp is vice-president was not going to 
do things by halves, but was fully preparing 
itself to render comprehensive services of the 
most valuable kind to agents, brokers, and 
clients. Mr. Lemp’s determination to enter 
the Pulitzer races, and to fly from St. Louis 
to New York for the purpose, shows the caliber 
of the man. This is probably the first time 
such a thing has been done in the insurance 
business and both he and his company deserve 
credit for carrying out an idea that is so 
forward-looking in its various aspects. 


5 phd genial and expansive Sam Bogert, who 

represents the National Surety in a gen- 
eral agency in Nassau County, New York, at- 
tended the casualty and surety meeting in 
French Lick, Ind. Shortly after his arrival 
at the Spa, he received a letter from his 
daughter, Miss “Bee” Bogert, stating that she 
had won the Women’s golf championship of the 
Garden City Club on Long Island. Not to be 
outdone by his young lady, Sam mas inspired 
to great efforts and succeeded in winning the 
low gross prize on the last day of the con- 
vention sessions. Incidentally, all Sam’s 
friends have noted the fact that the small 
Square case, embellished with his initials in 
gold, which he frequently carries, is not his 
wife's leather vanity case nor does it contain 
liquid refreshment. 





O. GARNER, president of the New 

* York Indemnity Company, and 
Thomas L, Bean, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agents, stopped off at their Chicago 
Office on the way to French T.ick to attend the 
casualty and surety convention. Learning that 
Judge”’Garner was in town, office officials ar- 
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Casualty and Surety Men Make 











Merry 
SPENCER WELTON PERENNIAL 
TOASTMASTER 
Jack Yost’s “Phonetic Phoolery’—Don 


North Was Song Leader—‘‘Reverse 
Resolutions’? Adopted 


[SpectAL D1sPATCH FROM A STAFF 
CoRRESPONDENT | 
The banquet at the casualty and surety meet- 
ing in French Lick Springs, Ind., was held 
Wednesday night of last week and witnessed 
the perennial appearance of Spencer Welton, 
vice-president of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 





SPENCER WELTON 


pany, as chairman. Each year Mr. Welton at- 
tempts to escape this honor and each year, 
mindful of his previous successes, the members 
reappoint him. Few men in the business can 
so gracefully introduce a speaker or reinstate 
the good humor of an audience after some 
speaker has destroyed it. Mr. Welton’s gifts 
in this direction have won him the gratitude 
of casualty and surety men everywhere. 

For the banquet meeting an elaborate pro- 
gram with cartoons, parodies and humorous 
touches had been prepared by the committee. 
Spencer Welton was toastmaster, Donald North 
of New Haven, former president of the Con- 
necticut Agents Association, led the singing and 
Charles Burras, president of Joyce & Com- 

(Continued on page 52) 





ranged a welcome party for him, culminating 
in a dinner of majestic proportions. It was 
some party, we’re told. 
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STATE OFFICIALS’ POWERS 





Superintendent Beha of New York 
Describes and Defines Authority 





SUPERVISION MUST BE 
CONSTRUCTIVE 





It Is Insurance Department’s Duty to 
Foster Wholesome Growth of Insur- 
ance Companies 


Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha, 
of New York, spoke before the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents, in session at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., upon the subject of “The 
Just Powers of a State Insurance Department.” 
Mr. Beha admits that he pussesses somewhat 
autocratic powers, and that “nothing is easier 
than the abuse of power.” While the superin- 
tendents of insurance of New York during the 
past six decades have been mainly political ap- 
pointees, Mr. Beha gives them credit for not 
having abused their power, or at least not to 
such an extent that the people were unwilling 
to entrust the same powers to succeeding offi- 
cials. He assured his hearers that he is op- 
posed to abuse of power, though called upon to 
exercise control and regulation over a business 
greater than that provided for in connection 
with any other department of the State gov- 
ernment. 

Superintendent Beha harked back to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and stated that a gov- 
ernmental agency has the right of existence 
only when it is calculated to secure for all the 
people their equal and inalienable rights. From 
this he drew the conclusion that a “govern- 
mental agency has the right to interfere with 
the conduct of any citizen only when such con- 
duct infringes on an equal right of a fellow 
citizen.” He referred to cases where men had 
started to fight some regulation of the New 
York Insurance Department, but had volun- 
tarily yielded when realizing the effect this 
course would have upon others, thus accepting 
the Golden Rule. 

Continuing, Mr. Beha said: 

No governmental agency can function with- 
out authority. But none, and least of all any 
individual called to head it, has the right to 
exercise his authority for .authority’s sake, 
alone. Laws often have the appearance of 
arbitrary and impersonal authority. It is the 
duty of those who are charged with their execu- 
tion to transform them into the expression of 
the personal will of their fellow citizens to 
secure for all their “inalienable rights of life, 


liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Department heads must ever guard against 
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seeming to apply the law against any one or all. 
Their proper direction is not against but with 
the people. Forward, always forward, with the 
people is the aim of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. 

This thought seems to me of such importance 
that I wish to carry it further. Insurance de- 
partments are created primarily for the pur- 
pose of supervising insurance companies, i. e., 
institutions which the people have permitted to 
be set up and to develop. This supervision, 
however, should never be destructive. It is 
right and justified within the American scheme 
of life, only when it is constructive. We wish 
to work with the insurance companies for the 
benefit of the inalienable rights of all the 
people! 

Nowhere else is the community of interes‘s 
so marked as between the insurance companies 
and the people at large. Nowhere else, I be- 
lieve, is it so necessary to protect the commun- 
ity of interests as in the great insurance field 
which in New York has been entrusted to the 
department now in my charge. 

There are in New York State many com- 
panies doing an insurance business of one kind 
or another. Their resources are greater than 





BEHA 


James A. 


the resources of any of the great businesses in 
New York, including that of banking. 

As I look from the windows of my office on 
the thirtieth floor of one of the towering oftice 
buildings of lower New York, I see tower- 
ing buildings reaching up on all sides, the 
rushing elevated railroads, thousands upon thou- 
sands of people looking like mere pygmies on 
the streets below, all bustle, all activity, all ac- 
tive life. There is represented in such a pic- 
ture almost every activity ot life, representa- 
tives of peoples from almost every part of the 
world. 

I cannot help but reflect as I recall that 
familiar scene, just where our insurance activi- 
ties fit in. That part insurance p'avs in the 
struggle for life, gain, success, “the pursuit of 
happiness.” I realize that there is represented 
in such a picture every risk that insurance at- 
tempts to assume, every danger that insurance 
attempts to protect, every uncertainty that in- 
surance attempts to guard against. To-day, 
all that activity, all that business, all that e7- 
ergy, all that life as represented would be 
dwarfed if not entirely stopped, if the protec- 
tion afforded by insurance should suddenly be 
withdrawn. There also comes to me, however, 
the realization of the vast difference in power, 
importance and strength between the great in- 
surance companies housed in that immediate 
vicinity with their hundreds of millicns of re- 
sources and the insioenificant looking individuals 
hustling along on the streets below. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY MEETINGS 


F. Highlands Burns Again Heads International Association 


ADOPT RESOLUTION ON BUREAU STANDARDS 


James W. Henry Retains Post as President of Agents’ 


Organization 


By W. EvuGeNE RoEscH 





NEW OFFICERS 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents 
Pres.—James W. Henry, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres.—Fred L. Gray, Minneapolis 
Secy.-Treas.—Dorr C. Price, Chicago 








NEW OFFICERS 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters 
Pres.—F. Highlands Burns, Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—E. A. St. John, New York 
Secy.-Treas.—F. Robertson Jones, N.Y. 











Frencu Lick Sprinecs, Inp., October 1.—In 
retrospect, the features of the joint convention 
of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
which closed at the French Lick Springs hotel 
here this afternoon, were the business addresses 
of James A. Beha, New York Superintendent 
of Insurance; Hon. J. A. O. Preus, former 
governor and former Insurance Commissioner 
ef Minnesota; Albert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager and actuary of the National 
3ureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
and those of the presidents of the respective 
associations, F. Highlands Burns and James 
W. Henry. Added to this was the genuinely 
humorous talk made by Edward C. Lunt, presi- 
dent of the Sun Indemnity Company. 


AGENTS’ RESOLUTION 
The individual sessions of the agents and un- 
derwriters were distinguished in the latter case 
only by the election of officers and in the 
former by the adoption of the following reso- 
lution: 


Whereas, The companies composing the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers—aided by a few companies who ob- 
serve its regulations—are associated for the up- 
building and_ stabilization of casualty insur- 
ance and 

Whereas, Such companies are entitled to the 
loyal support of their field forces and 

Whereas, It is common knowledge that in 
sections of the country certain cut-rate com- 
panies—stock, mutuals and_ reciprocals—*re 
seeking inroads upon such agency forces to the 
detriment of the companies who are furnish- 
ing sound protection to the insuring public— 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters to take 
such steps as will stop the practice of agents 
of bureau companies representing any sort of 
insurance underwriters whose methods do not 
conform with bureau standards. 


Resolutions of thanks to the various speak- 
ers and others who took part in making the 
convention a success were also adopted. T. E. 
Braniff, of Oklahoma, a former president of 
the National Association of ‘Casualty and 
Surety Agents, was delegated to convey the 
ereetings of that body to the membership of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents 
to be in session at Kansas City, Mo. The story 
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of the first day’s meeting of the joint conven. 
tion was fully presented in a special dispatch 
printed in last weeks’ issue of THE Sprcrator, 


WEDNESDAY MorNING 


When the joint convention came to order on 
Wednesday of last week, the gavel was weilded 
by James W. Henry of Pittsburgh, president 
of the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. Mr. Henry’s address was fully 
summarized in this paper’s Uctober 1 issue. 
Hon. Hiram Bingham, United States Senator 
from Connecticut, whose talk on “Some Prob- 
lems Connected with the Future of Aviation” 
was to have been delivered wednesday, could 
not attend. 


T. C. Morratt’s TALK 


Greetings from the National Association of 
Insurance Agents were conveyed by Thomas 
C. Moffatt, president of that organization, 
whose remarks were brief but pointed. Mr. 
Moffatt said that joint conventions marked the 
path to a better understanding between com- 
panies and agents, and that he for one looked 
for “the time when there will be stated meet- 
ings at regular intervals between company and 
agency men.” Mentioning the alleged difficul- 
ties presented to agents by .vason of having 
to meet competition of Lloyds London, Mr. 
Moffatt said: 

“There is no trick of meeting competition 
of Lloyds London if insurance can meet the 
demands of American business.” 

Agents and companies have a common pur- 
pose in facing the public, argued Mr. Moffatt 
and advanced the following comment: “I won- 
der whether the companies and agents should 
not serve the public as partners. An honest 
public should not require a special representa- 
tive, and a dishonest public should not be 
eranted indemnity.’ The speaker urged the 
continuation of the American Agency System 
as such and stated that there was a real need 
for the service it offers. Acquisition cost rules 
and similar difficulties, he said, should not be 
permitted to arouse difficulties but should be 
met sanely and wisely with a real desire to do 
what is good for the greatest number. On this 
subject, Mr. Moffatt said: “The acquisition 
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cost should be regulated and the companies 
should not sacrifice their honor upon the altar 
of ambition.” Greetings from the Indiana Fed- 
eration were delivered by F. M. Chandler, 





T. E. BRANIFF 


chairman of the body’s executive committee. 

Edward C. Lunt, president of the Sun In- 
demnity Company, won the humor honors of 
the convention during the course of his ad- 
dress. One of the items he harped upon was 
the wonder and value of his book entitled 
“Surety Bonds.” Exaggeratedly emphasizing 
the marvels of this work, Mr. Lunt earned 
round after round of laughter, which was only 
stilled when, in closing, he became serious for 
a few moments. 


SUPERINTENDENT BeHA’s ADDRESS 


In an address captioned “The Just Powers 
of a State Insurance Department,” Hon. James 
A. Beha, Insurance Commissioner of New 
York, unfolded his attitude toward the con- 
trol of the insurance business by a State offi- 
cial and paid tribute to the worth of his prede- 
cessors when he said: “I deem it to the great 
credit of my predecessors that, during the 
space of almost sixty years of regulation, no 
superintendent, although all have been political 
appointees, has abused his power, or at least 
never abused it to such an extent that our people 
were not willing to entrust the same powers 
to his successor.” Pointing to the co-opera- 
tion which has been more and more apparent 
between the New York Insurance Department 
and the insurance companies operating there, 
Mr. Beha said: “I can mention instances of 
prominent business men who started out to 
fight with all their power some regulation of 
the New York Insurance Department, and 
who, after realizing the full conditions and 
their effect upon their neighbors, business asso- 
tiates as well as themselves, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the strictest letter of the law because 
they had come to recognize it as within the 
Proper function of government as outlined, and 
because they realized the community of inter- 
ests between themselves and the people whom 
the particular regulation was aimed to pro- 
tect.” Mr. Beha’s further remarks are dealt 
with elsewhere in these pages. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Beha’s address the 





following committee on resolutions for the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters was announced: M. E. Jewitt, 
chairman, and Richard Deming and Robert J. 
Sullivan. The committee on nominations for 
this organization was composed of Charles S. 
Blake, chairman, and FE. A. St. John and Wil- 
liam Mooney. The resolutions committee for 
the National Assoication of Casualty and 
Surety Agents was made up of W. G. Wilson, 
chairman, and C. J. Kehoe and P. J. Burke. 
The agents’ committee on nominations con- 
sisted of W. M. Byrne, chairman, and W. E. 
Harrington and F. B. Owen. 


TuHuRSDAY GATHERING 


On Thursday, the two organizations which 


had held joint sessions, conducted separate 
meetings. It will be recalled that this conven- 
tion was the fourteenth of the International 


Association, the twelfth of the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and the tenth joint gathering. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 


At the annual meeting of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, F. Highlands Burns, president of the 
and president of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, made the suggestion that 
the fiscal year be changed from June 30 to 
September 1. This was followed by the re- 
ports of the various committees. The report 
F. Robertson Jones 
showed that the organization had 55 company 
members, I bureau, 5 individual members, and 
2 honorary members. The membership ap- 
plication of the Central West Casualty, De- 
troit, submitted by W. M. Ames, secretary of 
the company, was accepted at this meeting. 
Greetings from the Agents Association to the 
company men were brought and returned by 
George Webb and Paul M. Millikin. The offi- 


elected for the coming terms were as 


Association 


of Secretary-Treasurer 


cers 





BE. 6. boxe 


shown in the special list accompanying this 
article. 

The new executive committee of the Inter- 
national Association is made up as follows: 
M. E. Jewitt, chairman, and William Bro- 
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Smith, Charles H. Remington, E. C. Stone 
and T. J. Falvey. F. Highlands Burns, E. A. 
St. John and F. Robertson Jones are members 
ex-officio. 





F. R. Jones 


AGENTS’ SESSION 

At the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents, Thomas 
E. Braniff, as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, made a brief address in which he dealt 
with the acquisition cost troubles and the in- 
terviews between the national agency commit- 
tee, the company men and the New York In- 
surance Superintendent regarding this prob- 
lem. He gave his opinion that where super- 
vision costs were cheap, the rules were work- 
ing satisfactorily but that where the opposite 
was true, as in outlying districts, there was “9 
lack of living margin between regional agency 
and general agency commissions.” General 
agents, he intimated, felt that no surety acquisi- 
tion cost rule should be adopted without giv- 
ing them a hearing. This was in reference to 
the fidelity and surety questionnaire recently 
sent out by Mr. Beha. Mr. Braniff also scored 
the practice of group automobile coverage 
without regard to the classification of the car 
and said that a meeting between the companies 
and the agents would be held in the near fu- 
ture on this question. Dorr C. Price, secre- 
tary of the association, told the members that 
the balance on hand in the treasury was $6558. 
Harry H. Koch of Omaha made a few re- 
marks to the gathering in which he described 
the safety traffic measures being used in his 
city and outlined the success that they had met 
with. At the close of the meeting the officers 
were elected as indicated in the boxed list that 
accompanies this article. The story of the 
convention banquet, held Wednesday night, 
will be found on another page of this issue. 


Joins Michigan Mutual Liability 

J. J. Watson has resigned as assistant gen- 
eral manager and secretary of the Texas 
Employers Insurance Association, and secre- 
tary of the Employers Casuatty Company, both 
of Dallas, to become business manager of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company of De- 
troit. Mr. Watson is well known in the United 
States and abroad. 
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Convention Banquet 
(Concluded from page 49) 


pany, Chicago, distributed the golf prizes with 
a running fire of comment and anecdote that 
kept the attention of his hearers and won 
round after round of applause. Phil Braniff, 
the “Oklahoma Troubadour,” took his guitar 
and sang verse after verse of amusing paro- 
dies, perhaps the best of which was “Acquisi- 
tion Blues.” Austin Jenison, of Lansing, dis- 
cussed “golf, prohibition and the modern age 
of flappers” with a rapidity ot delivery and a 
flow of stories that crowned mirth king. Harlan 
E. Babcock, editor of the Federation News, 
was also on the program. The banquet menu 
card contained an article called “Phonetic 
Phoolery,” written by the versatile and engag- 
ing Jack Yost of the Fidelity and Deposit and 
paraphrasing names and hobbies of well-known 
Another item on that menu card 
worded as fol- 


executives. 
‘was “Reverse Resolutions,” 
lows: 

Uncle Edson Lott—I find I am wrong about 
the whole theory of stock insurance. I shall 
hereafter do all I can to aid the mutuals and 
the reciprocals. 

Fred Price—Yachting as a pastime is too 
ladvlike for a real man. In future I shall go 
in for something that promises action. 

Wm. B. Joyce—I have decided to remain 
permanently in Beverly Hills, Cal., and let Ed 
run the business. 

Tenry (Menace) Ives—I believe modern so- 
cialistic propaganda leading to the dismember- 
ment of the individualistic state is a healthful 
manifestation of returning civic consciousness 
and should be encouraged. 

Norman Moray—I have decided not to say 
a word at this convention. 

Ernest Palmer—Having a permit from the 
Indiana Board of Censors my stories will be 
told as I originally heard them. 

Tommy Moffatt—From now on I am through 
working for the agents. 

E. R. Lunt—I am going to discontinue the 
sale of my book. 

F. Highlands Burns—Owing to the noise and 
dust of the suburbs I am going to move the 
home office back to town. 

Bill Mooney—I have decided to make the 
chairmanship of the national agency commit- 
tee my life work. 

Dick Thompson—This is positively the last 
time I shall serve as chairman of the golf 
committee. 

Tom Braniff—I have decided that Phil must 
cut out the literary stuff and go to work. 

George Turner—Insurance publicity is a mis- 
take. I am for the hush-hush method in future. 

Billy Wilson—At this convention IT shall trv 
to live up to my reputation of being the most 
disagreeable man in attendance. 

John Harrison—I am tired of being called 
the Beau Brummel of these conventions and 
shall hereafter wear exclusively costumes de- 
signed by the “Three French Generals.” 

“Mich” Michelbacher—I see now that we 
have all been entirely wrong on the whole 
acquisition cost matter and T shall recommend 
that the conference be dissolved and the two 
agency committees discharged. 

Jimr Beha—Owing to the complete accord of 
companies and agents with everything I pro- 
pose there is no need for an insurance depart- 
ment, so I have resolved to ask the next legis- 
lature to make it a purely honorary office and 
give the superintendent the rank of general on 
the governor's staff. 

Duncan Reid—There is nu doubt that com- 
pensation rates are too high and I shall recom- 





DRUGGISTS CONVENE 





Association Holds 51st Convention in 
Detroit 





REPORT OF INSURANCE COMMITTEE 





Members Urged to Protect Themselves 
Fully in All Lines 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists Association closes 
its three-day session at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
in Detroit, Mich., to-day. Of particular inter- 
est to the insurance fraternity was the report of 
the committee on insurance read by Chairman 
Roy M. Johnston. The report was one which 
vill be of great benefit to the Association’s 
members. It laid great stress on the values 
of the various classes of insurance to the mem- 
bers, and regarding adequate protection, Mr. 
Johnston read as follows: 

Equally important with adequate coverage is 
the necessity of placing this coverage in sound 
companies. “There are fly-by-night, shaky, and 
cut-throat companies in the insurance business 
just as there are in other lines of endeavor, and 
we feel that this committee would be neglecting 
its duty if it did not warn the members against 
patronizing companies of this character. We 
want especially to caution our members against 
placing their liability insurance with companies 
other than those having strong financial back- 
ing. Liability insurance, by its very nature, is 
a more hazardous business than fire insurance 
and one in which it is more difficult to estab- 
lish an even loss ratio. 

In turning his attention to the subject of fire 
insurance, Mr. Johnston declared that there are 
something like 30,000,000 fire insurance policies 
in force in the United States. He read from 
the report that, “An insurance policy may be 
the most valuable document you have, and yet, 
probably not one per cent of the policies are 
ever read by the assured until after a loss oc- 
curs.” He strongly recommended that the 
members of the Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion be meticulous in pursuing the clauses of 
their policies and seeing they are constructed 
to give the desired protection. 

On the subject of Fire Prevention, Mr. John- 
ston read from the report excellent advice to 
his audience from which the following is taken: 


be made. 
Among those present at the get-together ban- 


quet, in addition to the individuals already men- 
tioned were: FE. A. St. John, president, Na- 
tional Surety; T. J. Falvey, president, Mass- 
achusetts Bonding; A. Duncan Reid, president, 
Globe Indemnity; J. Carroll French, president, 
New York Casualty; M. O. Garner, president, 
and T. L. Bean, vice-president, New York In- 
demnity; Willard L. Case, executive vice-pres- 
ident, and Lee H. Bowen, superintendent of 
agents, Independence Indemnity Company; W. 
J. Lemp, vice-president and treasurer, Indem- 
nity Company of America; John L. Mee, vice- 
president, National Surety; W. G. Curtis, pres- 
ident, National Casualty, and Jesse S. Phillips, 
general manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
nd Surety Underwriters. 


— 


_ Your comrmittee feels thar one of its prin 
cipal duties is to impress upon the membershi, 
the necessity of fire prevention, not sporadically 
or on special occasions, but with constant and 
continued every-day work in this very impor- 
tant field. The guiding principle of fire preven. 
tion should be, first, to safeguard life, then to 
protect the property of the community, and as 
a result will follow the reduction in the cost of 
the insurance. 

The report then touched on windstorm and 
tornado insurance, a topic which has been 
brought to the attention of the public a great 
deal lately. We quote as follows: 

Tornado insurance is becoming more and 
more an important factor as losses from tor- 
nados and wind storms mount. While in former 
years a tornado might tear across a portion 
of the country and do no damage other than 
the destruction of trees in its path, now it finds 
settlements, villages, and cities to suffer its 
punishment. We feel, therefore, that we should 
recommend to our members the necessity of 
protecting themselves by adequate tornado cov- 
erage. There is at present considerable inter- 
est in windstorm insurance. This has been a 
field which has been more or less neglected, but 
the recent windstorms in the West have brought 
this to the attention of the insuring public in 
the last few months. There has always heen 
a gap between the fire insurance and wind- 
storm policies due to the fact that in the stand- 
ard conditions of the fire policy there is what 
is known as the Fallen Building Clause which 
automatically voids the policy if the building 
or any part thereof falls. This would have the 
effect in a windstorm of technically voiding the 
policy immediately such damage occurred. 

Mr. Johnston next took up the subject of 
druggist’s defense liability insurance. He 
brought out the fact that a new liability in- 
surance contract is being issued giving the in- 
sured complete coverage against losses acci- 
dentally suffered or alleged to have been suf- 
fered, by reason of the use or the consumption 
of any product manufactured, sold or distrib- 
uted by the insured. He urged his audience 
to use this means to protect itself against many 
claims that are brought for mistakes in mis- 
labeling and foreign substances which are com- 
ing up rather frequently. Many of these claims 
he said, are being made through unscrupulous 
attorneys who are causing extreme annoyance 
to the drug industry. 

In concluding, the report declared the fol- 
lowing of business life insurance: 

We feel that business life insurance policies 
should be carried on the lives of important 
executives and important employees.  Fre- 
quently, the death of one man in an organ- 
ization will temporarily very materially disor- 
ganize that business. A business life insurance 
policy serves as a heaven-sent anchor to carry 
the business through a period of demoraliza- 
tion and serves to diminish the losses which 
might result. 


Kenny Agency Opens Bonding Department 

The Kenny Agency, Inc., New York, has 
opened a fidelity and surety department, to be 
under the management of William F. Driscoll. 
With the establishment of this department the 
agency is now equipped to give brokers prompt 
service in the execution of fidelity and surety 
bonds. Mr. Driscoll is a trained surety mat, 
as he has been with the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company for the past six years. 
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Report of Committee Headed by 
Louis I. Dublin 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL HEARS 
FIGURES 





Committee on Public Accident Statistics 
Gives Astonishing List of Fatalities 


The report of the committee on Public Ac- 
cident Statistics of the Public Safety section of 
the National Safety Council gave a report be- 
jore the closing session of that body last week 
in Cleveland, which was of great interest both 
fom a statistical standpoint and from the 
¢andpoint of any one who is interested in 
ssening this country’s appalling accident 
record. The committee, of which Louis I. 
Dublin is chairman and H. P. Stellwagen is 
vice-chairman, in its report began by demon- 
drating the disparity in the deaths from fatal 
accidents of this country, England, Australia, 
Yew Zealand and Canada. It said: 

The committee estimates that there were 
nearly 85,000 deaths from fatal accidents in the 
United States during 1924. Just what this 
means in terms of an excessive drain upon 
the vital resources of the country is brought 
out most clearly when the accident death rates 
prevailing in the United States are compared 
with those for the principal civilized countries 
of the world. Thus, during the year 1923 in 
the Registration States of the United States, 
there occurred 76.3 deaths from fatal accidents 
for each 100,000 of the population. In Eng- 
land and Wales during the same year, the acci- 
dent death rate was only 33 per 100,000, that is 
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to say, the fatal accident record of the United 
States shows nearly two and one-third times 
as high a rate as the record of England and 
Wales! In Scotland, the fatal accident death 
rate in 1922 was 44 per 100,000 population; in 
New Zealand in 1923 it was 46 per 100,000; in 
Australia, in 1922, 45 per 100,000, and in 
Canada, in 1922, 54 per 100,000. 


Subsequent to this it was brought out in the 
reading of the report that unlike other coun- 
tries for which comparative data is available, 
automobile fatalities in the United States lead 
the accident list. In regard to this factor we 
quote: 


In 1923 automobile fatalities were recorded 
at a rate of 14.8 per 100,000. In 1924, it was 
found by H. P. Stellwagen, of the committee, 
that for 165 American cities the automobile 
accident death rate was 19.4 per 100,000 and 
that there occurred in the United States dur- 
ing that year not less than 17,400 deaths in 
automobile accidents, not counting the acci- 
dents which involved railroad trains or street 
cars and automobiles. If the latter class of 
accidents, which are usually charged against 
the train and street car, together with accidents 
involving motorcycles, were included, the total 
for automobile fatalities in the United States 
was probably 20,000! The toll of human life 
taken by automobiles last year in the United 
States was at the rate of more than two per- 
sons for every hour of the day, or 55 persons 
for every day of the year. 


Further reading of the committee’s work dur- 
ing the past year brought out that there has 
been a most cordial response from police and 
safety officials to the effort of the National 
Safety Council in compiling accident data in 
each city of more than 25,000 population. The 
committee is unanimously of the opinion that 
there could probably be no better use of funds 
available for the conservation of human life 
than to provide more facilities whereby the 
council can get in touch with areas not now 
cooperating in this work to study and control 
street and highway accidents. From a section 
composed by Mr. Dublin we quote in part: 


The attention of organizations, funded and 
operating in the public interest, is directed to 
this splendid opportunity for effective service. 
If the rising toll of automobile fatalities, with 
the accompanying hundreds of thousands of 
serious disabling injuries, is ever to be checked, 
it will he through the collection of accurate and 
compelling information. Individual cities will 
benefit from a reporting-system not only be- 
cause the facts for that city will become avail- 
able, but also because comparative information 
will be at hand to show the effect of safety 
programs in other areas. The collected in- 
formation on highway accident occurrence will 
show what are the outstanding problems which 
need to be studied intensively; such informa- 
tion will prevent waste of effort and funds in 
accident prevention. The essential aspects of 
the highway accident problem in given cities 
will be brought out. 

The committee states of the four main classi- 
fications of accidents, death rates per million 
of population per day may be reduced to motor 
vehicle, .446; other public accidents, .364; home 
accidents, .540, industrial accidents, .254. 
Further, it is stated that too much reliance can 
not be placed on these figures as some of them 
How- 


ever, the industrial death rate is based on in- 


and 


represent a rather narrow experience. 


complete reports and is undoubtedly much too 
The motor vehicle death rate, it is as- 


53 


low. 


serted, would correspond to a total for the 
United States of nearly 19,000 per year, which 
checks pretty accurately. It goes on to say the 
most interesting figure is that for the home 
fatality, which, on the basis of these limited 
reports, shows a higher rate than for motor 
vehicles, indicating the seriousness of the home 
accident problem. Again in a section of the 
report compiled by Mr. Dublin it is brought 
out that the experience of the American popu- 
lation with other problems in life conservation 
shows that when the American people become 
aware of specifically hazardous situations, rem- 
edies are soon applied and marked progress 
results. Anent the automobile accident prob- 
lem it is said: 

One effort for the collection of current data 
on the broader aspects of the automobile acci- 
dent problem in the United States which de- 
serves special mention is the reporting system 
established by the Division of Vital Statistics 
of the Bureau of the Census in collecting data 
on the weekly incidence of automobile fatalities 
in principal American cities. For each four- 
week period throughout the year, the Bureau 
of the Census collects and publishes the num- 
ber of deaths from automobile accidents in 
leading American cities. Comparative data are 
shown, also, for the two preceding years. 

Reference is made to the careful means 
taken by the committee in its manner of select- 
ing data. To insure the reporting of accidents, 
the bureau checks newspaper clippings against 
the reports on file. The files division en- 
deavors to determine whether all operators of 
motor-cars mentioned in press dispatches has 
complied with the reporting provisions of the 
highway law. Operators involved in accidents 
who do not report within ten days are written 
to and advised to comply with the law. Sus- 
pension of license results if continued failure 
to reply is maintained after five days. Con- 
cerning this work in New York State the com- 
mittee is most optimistic of ultimately securing 
fine results. It is stated: 

The time is not far off when we shall have 
satisfactory countrywide registration of high- 
way accident. When that time arrives, it will 
then be possible to read the lessons of accident 
prevention from the compiled data. 





Representation Wanted 
Manager of a French Company desires 
the representation of American com- 
panies for the realization in France of 
business in Fire, Accident, Life Insur- 
ance, etc. Very reliable. Write FRANCE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR. 








Capital Wanted 


French Company increasing its 
capital, desires to enter into rela- 
tions with American companies 
open to taking an interest in this 
increase. Very profitable connec- 
tion could be effected. All serious 
proposals will be very closely ex- 
amined. It is necessary to have 
$50,000 to $125,000. Write Cap- 
ITAL, care of THE SPECTATOR. 
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LAPSES, DEATH LOSSES AND MEMBERSHIP IN ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES 
(Copyright, 1925, by The Spectator Company, New York) 
—— — a ——==_ 
| Pouicy Account MEMBERSHIP | DeatHs OccuRRING Ratio oF Dray 
1Be | | [ese Losses PER 1009 
| 38 | | =) 

| 5-8 | | | | [aaa 

NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY| a2 | 1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 

oO | | 
ass 
Written | Lapsed Written Lapsed | Written Lapsed 1914 1919 1924 1914 1919 1924 | 1914 | 1919 | 1994 

| | 

Free Sons of Israel, New York Cityt.... .. 1849 454 207 681 148 379 206 8,255 7,303 6,240 309 261 247| 37.55] 35.75) 39,35 
Czecho-Slovak Prot. Soc. of U.S.,Chicagota] 1854)... | | ef cae 800 Lt eee 23,020; 22,585 ....| .... 446) 19.74 
Tel. and Telg. Life Assn., New York Citytd. | 1867 232 129] 30 170 57 821 5,292 4,382 3,030 114 86 96! 21.55] 19.66 31.68 
Order of R.R. Conductors, Cedar Rapidst..| 1868 4,303 3,479 3,531 678 3,158 1,951 45,584 48,838 55,768 552 680 759] 12.11} 13.92) 13/6) 
Expressmen’s Mut. Ben. oe. N. Y. City* 1869 260 276 419 173 4,946 2,942 3,936 4,105 27,753 39 55 130} 9.91] 13.40) 4.6 
Masonic Life Assn., Buffalot.............. 1872 1,488 1,336 2,055 753 2,114 1,427 13,568 16,040 19,681 219 264 334] 16.15} 16.46) 16,97 
Artisans Ord. of Mut. Prot., Philadelphiaf..| 1873 2,896 595 4,038 1,313 4,661 3,984 17,796 18,496 4,255 166 159 246} 9.33) 8.59] 57% 
Shield of Honor, Baltimore............... 1875 431 420 71 145 33 67 8,776 3,753 3,070 179 114 88} 20.40) 30.40) 28 ¢7 
Golden Cross of the World, Knoxville, Tenn.| 1876 1,940 1,804 1,490 1,869 936 2,603 17,252 15,212 11,454 351 358 sa 20.35} 23.54) 28 » 
Knights of Pythias, Indianapolist......... 1877 9,541 10,219 7,846 3,196 9,290 5,126 71,816 76,040 89,271 966] 1,157] 1,310} 13.45] 15.29) 14% 
Royal Arcanum, Bostont...........-..--- 1877 12,017 10,808 7,551 6,236 3,887 7,711} 245,986] 134,373] 115,248] 3,798) 2,693] 2,484! 15.45] 20.04! 21.55 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louisf. . 1877 846 501 2,094 658 495 1,678 18,220 18,443 16,370 425 416 368} 31.35) 22.56) 22.49 
Kts. Temp. & Masonic Mut. Aid, Cincin.t. | 1878 283 422 276 181 145 178} 5,736 5,243 4,509 139 153 152} 24,22) 29.18] 33% 
Ord. of Mat. Prot., Sup. Lodge, Chicagot. .| 1878 515 430 372 228 443 390) 6,020 5,826 5,577 80 85 103} 13.29] 14.58) 18.4 
Scottish Clans, Order of, Bostont.......... 878 | 1,587 1,422 1,675 1,041 3,073 3,559 16,873 18,220 22,488 173 187 201/ 10.25) 10.26] &.% 
Mass. Cath. Ord. of Foresters, Bostont.....| 1879 | 2,825 723 5,085 484 2,935 962 39,856 47,137 55,616 447 537 663} 11.21) 11.39] 11.9 
Polish Nat'l Alliance, U.S. A., Chicagot...| 1880 15,205 18,229 20,583 22,783 24,315 12,574; 102,866] 119,430} 149,317) 1,016] + = 1,807} ~—-1,546/ 9.88) 10.95) 10.35 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklynt....| 1881 650 483 164 522 140 266 15,359 11,479 7,791 650 341 236} 42.35} 29.70] 30.20 
Nat'l Un. Assurance Soe., Toledo, O.f...... 1881 6,409] 5,799 891 7,172 1,359 2,468 62,028 43,610 29,492! 1,065) 1,042 669} 17.17] 23.89] 29.68 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn.t.| 1882 11,997| 4,758 41,695 3,959 20,936 14,019} 107,479] 165,421} 234,723 752} 1,250/ —‘1,462/ 7.00] 7.55] 62 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicagot..... . 1883 7,542 6,758 10,516 3,835 4,715 4,400! 143,914] 155,467; 125,915] 1,449) ~=—-1,159}_.- 1,547] 10.07) 7.45! 12.5 
Royal League, Chicagot..........-..--.-- 1883 4,252 3,236 2,713 2,128 1,597 1,464 32,756 23,230 21,157 312 344 333] 9.53] 14.81] 15.74 
Brotherhood of Ry. Trainmen, Clevelandf..| 1883 15,110 14,275 28,949 13,581 14,118 13,192} 126,121] 183,892] 166,148} 1,040) 1,539] 1,205] 8.25] 8.36) 7.3 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, Ill.t...... 1884 | 64,206 42,636 74,139 76,220} 118,434 84,452| 923,136] 1,054,131} 1,127,281) 6,866} 10,949) 11,363] 7.44! 10.39/ 10.8 
Fraternal Home Ins. Soc., Philadelphiat.. He) ei |e eee | - emcee 400 |) nee aaeere 20,571 Ba: Sree | a cee 3 
Emp. State Life Assur. Soc., Stockton, N 1886 | 1,493 2,782 641 287 314 248 9,020 7,894 7,404 142 140 162] 15.74} 17.74] 21.89 
Grand Fraternity, Philadelphiat........... He | 2,119 2,056 2,469 925 1,977 1,584 11,521 12,924 15,958 89 139 118} 7.72) 10.76) 7.3 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa.t. . 1886 10,972} 9,281 24,746 11,517 18,310 13,859 88,252) 113,983) 130,052) 815) 1,302} 1,296) 9.24) 11.49) 9.97 
Workingmen’s Co-op. Assn., New York City 1886 | 16,137} 14,608 10,103 8,599 9,593 11,871 14,505 19,484 17,592 135 200 73} 9.31) 10.27) 9.8 
Ladies of Maccabees, Port Huron, Mich.t..| 1886 19,640} 10,085 5,589 2,683 9,954 9,045} 161,134 45,166 45,932 1,227 505 521) 7.62) 11.18} 11.# 

| | | 
Western Mut. Life Assn., Los Angelest..... 1886 | i eee f'n 1,657 1312} 9,548 13,688 15,094 124, .... 145] 12.98) ....| 9.61 
New England Order of Prot., Bostont....... 1887 | 2,229] 2,278 950 492 894 51,717 26,456 25,558) 716 544 545] 13.85) 20.56] 21.32 
Brith Abraham, Ind. Ord. of, N. Y. Cityt.. | 1887 23,372) 12,205 8,109 39,013 5,288 6808 194,490}  162,587| 136,037) 1,474] 1,981] 2,048] 7.58) 12.18) 15.05 
Polish Roman Catholic Union, Chicago... | 1887 12,552 4,109 10,935 10,108 7,477 4,046 77,150} 103,099 85,942 740 902 845} 9.59] 8.75] 9.8 
Loyal Association, Jersey CityT.........-. ‘| 1889 303 334 197 177 164 183 6,504 3,257 2,873 99 69 65} 15.22) 21.16) 22.65 
Order of Sons of St. George, Chicagot. . 1889 | 223 222 95 85 117 102 2,812 2,544 2,282 33 34 35] 11.74} 13.38} 15.35 
Fraternal Aid Union, Lawrence, Kansast...| 1890 8,742 16,077 19,091 21,375 15,006 16, 056) 78,374 93,642 77,344 851] 1,983] 1,717} 10.86) 21.18) 22.20 
Ladies’ Catholic Benev. Assn., Eriet....... 1890 | 9,945 | 1,212 1,755 12,555 5,209 2116) 143,139] 130,688] 107,407} 1,841] ~—- 1,663} _~—«:1,739] 9.37] 12.72) 16.19 
National Prot. Life Assn., Waverly, N. = | 1890 | 4,713 | 5,151 5,929 5,538 3,322 7,173; 27,019 22,150 12,250 256 296 177} 9.48) 13.36) 14.45 
Travelers Prot. Assn. of Amer., St. Louis. ..| 1890 7,623 5,370 25,372 7,922 2,289 1,532 48,898 82,533 14,317 44 628 103} 90} 7.61} 7.19 

° | | 
Totals and averages (40 companies)... 287,199| 214,715| 334,759} + 268,749| 308,937 247,654 2,963,708] 3,053,186] 3,041,352] 29,193) 35,522 36,222) 9.85) 11.63) 11. 

| | 
Catholic Knights of Ohio, Clevelandt...... | 1891 | 521] 539 478 204 393 165 8,399 8,107 8,288 86 113 102} 10.24} 13.93] 12.90 
Women’s Cath. Ord. of Foresters, Chicagot | 1891 4,231} 2,022 5,520 1,117 3,062 1,679) 69,365 76,516 65,935 869 1,000 1,072) 12.53] 13.0%} 16.2% 
Woodmen of the World, S.C., Omaha, Neb .t} 1891 | 137/326 101, 694] 215,676} 54,881 57,447 55,800! 722,637; 962,109] 506,690] 5,442) 8,916] 5,791] 7.53) 9.27] Hw 
German Beneficial Union, ric ay ae ee 1892 4,398] 3,293 10,128 4,836 13,378 7,128 22,025 37,927} 65,935 245 393 512| 11.13} 10.34) 7.7 
Security Benefit Assn., T ov Kan.tb 1892 33,039} 18,654 53,929 19,234 50,773 47,006} 155,399} 237,318] 213,804) 1,236] 2,172] 2,602) 7.96) 9.16) 12.16 
Women’s Ben. Assn. of the Mace., P. Huron? 1892 | 19,640} 10,085 33,777 9,401} 23,493 19,537] 161,134]  205,974| 232,671] 1,227] 1,895 2238 7.62} 9.19} 9.40 
Americans, United Order of, Milwaukeetc. . 1893 1,804| 1,602 915| 1360 930 99 13,862 11,087 10,247 129 150 169] 9.32} 13.59) 16.4 
American Ins, Union, Columbusf.......... | 1804 | 5,850| 4,923 41,376 16,468 38,605 18,993 29,133 93,642} 139,781 265 942) 1,307) 9.10) 10.06] 9.34 
Ben Hur, Sup. Tribe, Crawfordsville, Ind.t.| 1894 | 17,400} 18,446 14,671 12,038 6,698 7,732| 101,011 78,156 62,843} 1,087 947 840} 10.76 12.11] 13.36 
Gleaners, Ancient Order of, Detroitt....... 894 | 3,322} 5,356 3,942 3,482 16,173 5,530 65,905 63,813 54,765 397 594 598} 6.02} 9.30} 10.92 
Chicago Fraternal Life Assn., Chicagofe....| 1895 | "895 1,413 4,868 2,006 12,137 1,858 12,744 22,755 26,603 143 350 539} 11.23} 15.38] 20.26 
Royal Neighbors of America, Rock Isl., Ill. i 1895 21,683 6,664 39,446 17,315 50,309 22,760 258,709 391,030 452,499 1,480 2,791 3,091; 5.72] 7.13) 6.8 
Woodmen’s Circle, Omahat............... 1895 | 27,366} 15,094 44,124 23,838] 10,840 11,861) 145,105) 226,586) 130,282/ 1,017 1,971) 1,149) 7.01) 8.69 8.81 
North American Unicn, Chicagot.......... | 1895 | 4,049 2,878) 2,661 1,714) 1,663 876 23,792 23,125 15,694 218 355 278] 9.16) 15.35) 17.2 
Totals and averages (14 companies). ... 281,524 192,663) 471,511 on 285,901 ~~) 1,789,220] 2,438,145] 1,986,127] 13,841} 22,589] 20,288) 7.73] 9.26] 10.2 
Degree of Honor, Sup. Lodge, St. Paulf...:| 1896 | 9 ......] oo... 7,415 4,841 9,205 i) 49,224 OLIIB oo. cx. 503 571; ....} 10.22) 9.82 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angelest...... 1896 | 9,535 10,567 3,303 2,619 1,023 5,355 30,594 23,005 16,532 263 291 248} 8.60} 12.65) 15.00 
Mystic Workers of the World, Fulton, Illf..| 1896 10,026 4,724 13,474 8,693 27,370 25,334! 97,111 99,394 74,562 478 853 739} 4.92) 8.58) 9.91 
Royal Highlanders, Lincoln7............. | 1896 | 2,661| 1,705 944 1,056 756 890 28,729 28,472 20,016 175 233 185} 6.09) 8.18} 9.2 
Brotherhood of Am. Yeomen, Des Moinest§| 1897 | 41,872 26,308 60,147 30,812 31,960 61,988} 192,189} 273,826) 152,700; 1,169} 2,170) 1,724 6.09) 7.92} 11.2 
Modern Br'therh’d of Am., Mason City, Ia. t} 1897 | 2'955| 9,739} 4,223 3,162| 4,715 4,619! 71,309 50,503 46,788) 667 617 583} 9.36) 12.22} 12.4 
Neighbors of Woodcraft, Portland, Ore.t. . | 1897 | 2,243] 2,683 4,311 2,079} 8,196 2,509] 45,843 47,317, 61,917 370 500 606] 8.07} 10.56) 9.7 

| 

New Era Association, Grand Rapids}. ..... | 1897 | 6,961 3,551 vee onal 2,908 4,422 23,226 41,507 35,144 142 321 356] 6. u 7.73| 10.13 
Frastorians, PND TIANAGL. oo cise ssiea one's 1898 | 5,718| 5,173 9,476] 4,386 7,656 7,340 19,371 32,792) 38,140 108 221 255| 5.58] 6.74) 6.88 
Jr. 0. U. A. M., Ben. Degree, Pittebureht. 1899 | 2,596| 1,320 6,495 1,622 5,103 4,374 7,149 17,157 20,450 24 85 121] 3.36) 4.95) 3! 
North Star Benefit, Moline, Ill.t.......... 1899 | 454| 34: 546 454 197 221 6,345 7,406 5,125 38 48 61} 5.99} 6.47) 11.0 
Jr. O. U. A. M., Fun. Ben., Pitderit.. | 1899 | 38,476) 24,188 68,244 37,044 52,048 34,903] 185,581] 281,017} 276,639] 1,288} 2,326] 2,395} 6.67] 8.27) 8.6 
L’Union.St. Jean Baptiste, Woonsockett...| 1900 | 4,061 1,954 4,052 1,997 5,902 3,390 26,983 34,250) 45,927] 230 325 402} 8.53] 9.49} 8. 
Heralds of Liberty, Huntsvillet........... | 1900 | GUS6) kaos. BOIS) awiecae 15,714 8,666) 18,376 23 903] 40,465} an. 183) s| eee 4.52 
Totals and averages (14 companies)... | 134,514| 92,260) 195,145} 102,994] 172,753 sie 752,806} 1,009,773 895,620) 4,902} 8,493 8,429) 6.51| 8.40} 9.41 
| | ” 
American Woodmen, Sup. Camp, ay 1901 | 8,890] 3,056} 24,827 14,560 19,170 18,648 14,562 43,408, 58, 020| 82 408 659| 5.63] 9.39) 11.5 
Guarantee Fund Life Assn., Omahat....... 1901 | 9,961 4,661 13,253 3,651 11:969 8,075 30,015 56,347) 59,664 78 204 335] 2.60) 3.62 él 
Golden Seal Assur. Soc., Roxbury, N. Y.t..| 1902 | 2,602 3,918 5,399 4,363 4,745 4,722 8,012 10, "561| 11,582 106 90 117} 13.23] 8.52 10.10 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans, Appletont Ee 1,113 208 4,514 1,943 7,515 1,220 7,679 14,643 39,212 37 79 129] 4.82 5.39 32 
Fraternal Reserve Assn., Oshkosht. . .| 1902 | 1,858} 1,695} 3,231] 1,023 1,372 1,456 11,150 13,248 14,358 50 103 106} 4.48) 7.77] 7% 
Modern Romans, Manistee, Mich......... 1904 | 323 127 56) 89 15 27 2,551 2,483 | 2,290 11 19 37| 4.31] 7.66) 16.1 
Columbian Mut. Life Assur. Soc., Memphist 1 1004 | Beat es en oe 4,483 oe Ae | (Mee QRBON) eaccioa|l ssticee ifs Ne res Sy 
Fraternal Prot. Assn., Inc., Boston........| 1904] ..... Y) pekesedy — tcldees | eee 5,577 ES (| nee ee me eee PEONE) cosvecl xeseus 114)... ‘| | 
Totals and averages (8 companies)... | 24,747| 13,665 51,280| 25,629] 54,846 42,380 73,969} 140,690) 231,535 364 903} 1,680] 4. 0 6.42 [1 
) 
___ Grand totals & averages (76 ntl | 727,984] 513,303] 1,052,695|  565,261|  822,437| _ 663,526| 5,579,703| 6,641,794] 6,154,634| 48,300 67,507; 66,619| 8.66| 10. al 10.8 
§Maintains a legal reserve in connection with new members 








~~"*Maintains reserve by American Experience Table and three per cent. interest. 


on statutory rate plan. cPrior to June, 1922, United Order of Foresters. 


Security, Topeka ,aFor.nKamerly the Bohemian Slavonian Benefit Society of U. S., Cleveland. 


tMaintains a mortuary reserve. 
dAfter January, 1922, the policies of this association are on a flat-rate basis with full legal reserve. 
eConsolidation Columbian Circle, Chicago, and Nat. Prot. Life Assn., Waverly, N. Y. 
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{Maintains a legal reserve. 
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Insurance Conservation and Its Relation to the 


Public Welfare 


By ABert W. WHITNEY 


Associate General Manager and Actuary, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


This paper undertakes to do two things, 
frst, to evaluate the part that insurance plays 
in the world to-day and second, to forecast 
its future. 

The world of to-day is amazingly different 
from the world of a hundred years ago. In- 
yention and organization have produced pro- 
found and far-reaching effects. Society has 
acquired a highly organized interdependent 
and senstitive structure. Enterprises have 
arisen, both as cause and effect of these condi- 
tions, that were once undreamed of. 

Mass production and localization of indus- 
try have, for example, made transportation 
necessary on a tremendous scale. The rail- 
road, the steamship, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the cable, the radio, the newspaper, the 
trade journal, advertising, the banking system, 
have been put into service to meet these con- 
ditions and yet they in turn have added to the 
complexity. 

Insurance is one of the forces that have been 
called into being by these modern develop- 
ments. Its function is to absorb shock. There 
is little need for insurance in a primitive, so- 
cially independent civilization, for under such 
conditions shock can neither travel far nor do 
much harm. It is only when society becomes 
organized on a complex socially dependent basis 
that it becomes so sensitive to hazard and un- 
certainty as to make necessary a_ special 
mechanisnr for dealing with these conditions. 

Modern industry must be equipped with 
pneumatic tires and shock absorbers where 
primitive industry could jog along on _ bare 
axles. Insurance gets rid of the shock by ab- 
sorbing it into the mass of society in the same 
way that tires and springs pass the shock on 
to be absorbed by the inertia of the car. The 
action of chance upon the individual is through 
insurance converted into the action of chance 
upon the mass and this by the operation of the 
law of averages becomes practical certainty. 

Insurance, in order to protect society from 
injury because of the greater sensitiveness of 
its more closely-knit social structure, has made 
use of that very social structure for absorbing 
the shock; the hair of the dog has been used 
to cure its bite. A primitive society not only 
does not need insurance but cannot have insur- 
ance. Insurance is therefore peculiarly a prod- 
uct of modern civilization. 

May I digress to note another characteristic 
of insurance which is particularly important in 
an era when there are so many pressing prob- 
lems to be solved and so many unsatisfactory 
solutions? Insurance produces its effect through 


An address delivered, last week, at the joint annual 
Meeting of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, held at French 
lick Springs, Ind. 


social action but it brings such action to bear 
only at points where it is needed. It does not 
dull private initiative for it singles out those 
fields where individual action fails and leaves 
untouched those fields where individual action 
is competent, differing in this respect from 
socialism, for instance, which fails to make 
such a discrimination. 

Such a survey of actual conditions and of 
present tendencies can lead only to the conclu- 
sion that insurance to-day occupies a definite, 
important, dignified and even distinguished place 
in modern life and that the part that it will 
play in the world of to-morrow will be vastly 
greater. 

Just as the mills and mines furnish fuel and 
raw materials, just as the banks furnish cap- 
ital, so the insurance company furnishes that 
equally important factor, certainty. The un- 
certainty which results from the withdrawal 
of insurance protection is no less paralyzing in 
its effect upon industry than the withholding 
of fuel and raw materials and capital or a fail- 
ure in the labor supply. Modern industry re- 
quires not one but all of these elements. 


Tue AGENT’S PART 


The agent furthermore has an equally definite 
and important place in the economy of the mod- 
ern business world. He is partly an evangelist, 
preaching the social value of the protection 
that he can supply, he is partly a salesman as 
are all of us that have something that our fel- 
lows need, but he is primarily the expert on 
the place of hazard in the modern world and 
how it can be avoided. He is playing the same 
kind of part as the architect who shows us 
how to build our houses or the lawyer who 
helps us protect our rights or the physician 
who helps us get rid of our physical ills. 

What I have said about insurance has to do 
with its primary function of distribution, for 
insurance is primarily a system for collecting 
contributions, equitably assessed, from all those 
who are exposed to a hazard, and distributing 
the money so collected to all those who have 
suffered the loss. In the very great develop- 
ment that is before us insurance as distribu- 
tion will continue to play an important role 
and yet there is another aspect of insurance 
which up to the present time has received only 
slight recognition that I am convinced is. des- 
tined to a great development. I refer to in- 
surance as conservation. 

I do not come before you with the modest 
plea that prevention is a pleasant embroidery 
that adds a touch of social grace to the gar- 
ment of insurance; I am making a far bolder 
and more presumptuous claim, namely; that 
prevention of the misfortune itself as well as 
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of the effects of the misfortune is part and 
parcel of insurance and that insurance will not 
fulfill its destiny until the fabric has been 
completed. This judgment is not predicated 
upon sentimentality but upon considerations 
both of public welfare and of sound business 
policy. 

Several lines of reasoning converge upon 
this conclusion but the one that goes most to 
the heart of the situation rests upon the fol- 
lowing thesis: insurance, and particularly lia- 
bility insurance, cannot be satisfactorily con- 
ducted on a rising loss-ratio. Rates in work- 
men’s compensation insurance for instance are 
predicated upon experience which is as much 
as two years old when the rates are used, even 
when based upon loss-ratios. Studies have been 
made in the attempt to correlate the hazard 
with business conditions but the result has 
been so unsatisfactory that rates have some- 
times been reduced when they should have been 
put up and vice versa. The actuaries are 
about ready to conclude that a practical solu- 
tion of the problem of bringing rates up to 
date cannot be had, at least at present. If this 
is admitted we must face the condition of hav- 
ing to use rates that are always behind the 
times. However, even if satisfactory projec- 
tion methods could be devised it is doubtful 
whether State officials having the approval of 
rates under their jurisdiction could be per- 
suaded to allow such methods to he used in 
general as a basis for rate determination. These 
officials are gentlemen who are inclined by na- 
ture to have more confidence in figures them- 
selves than in actuarial theories, however 
sound, and it may be taken for granted that 
the rates that they approve will be pretty close 
to the actual experience, particularly if the 
loss-ratio appears to be rising. 

If this is the case, however, a rising loss- 
ratio can mean only inadequate rates and it 
is therefore hard to see how the companies can 
possibly make any money, at least in the 
workmen’s compensation field, under such a 
condition. Some of these considerations do 
not apply quite so strongly nor unequivocally 
in other fields and yet there is no doubt that 
to a considerable degree in all insurance fields 
a rising loss-ratio is a most unsatisfactory and 
well nigh impossible basis for a profitable busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the same reasoning 
applied to a falling loss-ratio shows that under 
such conditions the companies will always be 
making money, a situation which cannot be a 
matter for public criticism if the companies 
themselves are largely instrumental in bring- 
ing this condition about. 

There is, however, another consideration 
which points in the same direction. Insurance 
is subject to what is technically known as “ad 
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verse selection.” If the rates go up there is a 
selection against the company, the better risks 
tending to discontinue their policies. This pro- 
duces a still higher loss-ratio and this in turn 
leads to a still further adverse selection. Here, 
then, is a vicious circle which can be only 
partially broken into by care in underwriting. 
Adverse selection is at its worst with a ris- 
ing loss-ratio and it is least serious in effect 
when the loss-ratio is falling. 

Aside from the question, however, of whether 
the loss-ratio is rising or falling there 1s a 
great advantage in doing the insurance busi- 
ness on a low-rate basis rather than a high- 
rate basis. Business is hard to write at high 
rates, it must be sold with a smaller margin 
of profit and the higher the rate the less rea- 
son there is for insurance and the miore excuse 
there is for self-insurance. I think the sober 
testimony of students of insurance in both the 
field of liability and fire is that the best insur- 
ance business, all things considered, is the low- 
rated business. 

Since then a low rate and a falling loss- 
ratio are to be desired, if these conditions are 
not normal it is no more than good business 
sagacity for the insurance company to under- 
take to create them. 

One of the most remarkable sights in Cali- 
fornia, a State of remarkable sights, is a gold- 
dredge at work turning a peach orchard up- 
side down. A gold-dredge requires a pond to 
operate in, so the first thing that it does is to 
make one; not only that but it carries its pond 
with it, sucking the gravel out from in front 
of itself and piling it up behind. A beaver 
likewise needs a pond; it does not go where 
there already is one any more than the gold- 
dredge does; it builds a dam and makes one. 
So the insurance company must make its own 
habitat. It is part of its function to dam the 
water of accident so that they will float its 
enterprise instead of washing it downhill. And 
just as the beaver has developed not only a 
thick coat for enjoying his home but sharp 
teeth for cutting down trees and a flat tail for 
fuilding his dam, so the insurance company 
must develop the machinery for carrying on 
the conservational work which is such an in- 
trinsic and fundamental part of its business. 
There are doubtless some cases where effec- 
tive conservational work can be done only at 
prohibitive expense but this is certainly not 
the case in general. There is in general a 
broad field in which the cost of preventive 
work is far more than made up by the direct 
returns in lessened cost of claims. 

However, there is another reason for in- 
surance companies’ doing preventive work 
which approaches the subject from an entirely 
different angle. The argument in the former 
case was based upon the direct self-interest of 
the company; in the latter case it is based 

upon the company’s obligations to the public. 
There are no forces in the world that have 
not their bad effects as well as their good 
effects. The rain which irrigates our crops 
also washes out our bridges. Electricity and 


steam which do our bidding in a thousand 
ways are also ready to turn and rend us. In- 
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surance similarly has its blemish, for at the 
same time that it is removing uncertainty it 
is also taking away a certain degree of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

The development of insurance up to the pres- 
ent time has been mainly along the line of 
making its beneficent effects as great as pos- 
sible and comparatively little attention has 
been paid to its evil effects. If an insurance 
company is however, to discharge its full ob- 
ligation to society it will endeavor not only 
to make the good effects as great as possible 
but to make the bad effects as slight as pos- 
sible. It is not enough for a railroad to develop 
cheap and effective transportation; it must also 
direct some of its effort to the problem of 
grade-crossing removal. 


ORGANIZED PREVENTIVE Work 

A-responsibility that is gone, however, can 
scarcely be reinstated, The best that can be 
done is to put something else in its place. In 
the case of insurance there is fortunately a 
most admirable substitute available, namely, the 
development of organized preventive work on 
behalf of the policyholders as a whole, an un- 
dertaking which the insurance company is in 
a position to carry on most effectively. It is 
curious and significant that the conservational 
effect of insurance, equally with the distribu- 
tive effect, should depend upon mass action. 
The company has the power not only to mo- 
bilize its policyholders into an effective, and 
yet passive, buffer against the strokes of 
chance but to consolidate what would be weak 
efforts on the part of any one into a mighty 
offensive into the enemy’s camp. 

It is curious, furthermore, that in the effort 
to get rid of a blemish an activity should have 
been developed which is so much more than 
merely compensatory. In undertaking to 
broaden the channel of insurance where there 
was an obstruction an entirely new reservoir 
of power has been tapped. 

The convergence of these various lines of 
reasoning upon the conclusion that conserva- 
tion is an intrinsic part of insurance is most 
significant. Equally significant, however, is the 
nature of the result in itself. It means that 
insurance is wholly in harmony with a world 
of progress. 

The situation in the business of insurance 
is precisely similar to that in the profession 
of medicine. Medicine is primarily curative, 
corresponding in this respect to the primary 
quality of insurance as a distributor of loss. 
But it is now awakening to a consciousness of 
its mission as a conservator and we, there- 
fore, definitely have the field of preventive 
medicine. The question arises in this case also 
of whether such conservational activity while 
admirable from a purely social point of view, 
is also in line with sound business development. 
The similar question has been in this paper 
at least partially answered for insurance but 
it is interesting to note that the testimony from 
the field of medicine runs along similar lines. 

It was perhaps to be supposed that preven- 
tive medicine through the lessening of disease 
would put the doctors out of business. There 
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has, to be sure, been a readjustment but the 
fact is that preventive medicine has enlarged 
rather than restricted the field. The more 
health one has the more he wants. If we can 
be rid of tuberculosis and rheumatism we shall 
have far more interest in having good teeth 
and sound digestions. 

It might similarly he suvposed that preven- 
tive work in the field of insurance would Dut 
the companies out of business. It will have 
precisely the opposite effect, partly for reg. 
sons already stated but also for the following 
reason: 

The certainty that insurance brings is not 
a permanent condition; it is only a vantage 
point for a new hazard of fortunes. For 
business is essentially venture. The purpose 
of insurance is not therefore to remove uncer- 
certainty completely but only to consolidate a 
previous venture as a basis for a new venture. 
We may, therefore, be very sure that the real 
effect of insurance both from a distributive and 
from a conservational point of view will be to 
make the world safe only in the sense that it 
will be safe for still more and still greater 
ventures which in turn will require the still 
further services of insurance. 

I have spoken as though preventive work in 
casualty insurance were a new thing. It is not 
a new thing; the casualty companies have been 
working for years, with both intelligence and 
imagination, upon the problem of prevention 
through their inspection system, through merit 
rating, and through combined efforts in such 
organizations as the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. But this work, 
important as it is, has been carried on as an 
adjunct rather than as an integral part of the 
insurance business. I am speaking for a larger 
and fuller conception of conservation as an in- 
trinsic and fundamental part of insurace. I 
visualize a world in which the insurance com- 
panies will be generally recognized as par 
excellence the great conservational forces. The 
money of their policyholders will be placed 
with them in a sacred trust to be used 
not merely to pay losses but in a still more 
thoroughly organized effort to combat the de- 
structive forces of the world. 

Those who wield the weapon of insurance 
must be governed by a code similar to that of 
“noblesse oblige,” for the blade is so powerful 
and keen and it can be directed toward such 
high ends that its right use becomes a social 
obligation. The control of such an important 
force must be in the hands of those who can 
use it with the most intelligence and imagina- 
tion and devotion to the public welfare. 

The difference between the radical and the 
conservative point of view is due, not to a 
fundamental difference in purpose, for every 
right-minded man is desirous of practically the 
same thing, namely, a world of progress in 
which conditions shall be brought more and 
more into harmony with the ideal, but the dif- 
ference is a difference of belief in how this re- 
sult can be accomplished. The radical pro- 
poses to get results by revolutionary changes: 
the conservative believes that these results can 


(Continued on page 63) 
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FIRE WASTE COUNCIL 


Program of Fire Prevention Outlined 
for Year 


ALBERT T. BELL ELECTED CHAIRMAN 





Reports Submitted by T. Alfred Fleming, 
Richard E. Vernor and Percy Bugbee 
—Arson Question Discussed 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 3.—A national 
program of fire prevention activities to be car- 
ried out during the coming year by chambers 
of commerce and trade associations in every 
state in the Union was outlined at the head- 
quarters here of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce last week at the close of the 
semi-annual meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council. Nearly fifty members of the 
Council and representatives of national organi- 
zations interested in the work of helping to 
reduce the country’s annual fire loss were 
present at the meeting. 

Albert T. Bell, of Atlantic City, who is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, was selected 
chairman of the meeting, and C. L. Topping, 
State Fire Marshal of West Virginia, was 
made vice-chairman. 

Reports on the activities of the council for 
the past year were submitted to the meeting by 
T. Alfred Fleming, director of conservation, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York; Richard FE. Vernor, manager, Fire 


Prevention Department, Western Actuarial 
Bureau, Chicago; Eugene Arms, manager, 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago; 


Percy Bugbee, field secretary, National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston; George W. 
Booth, chief engineer, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York; W. F. Shaw, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., and C. L. Topping, Fire 
Marshals’ Association, Charleston, W. Va. 

Considerable interest was shown in the re- 
ports, especially those dealing with the work 
of the field service committee, the committee 
on trade associations, and the arson committee. 
It was brought out in the report of the field 
service committee that cities are now willing 
to pay for the services of an expert to assist 
in mapping out a program of fire prevention 
activities. This work has proved so effective 
that it was unanimously agreed to expand it 
during the coming year. 

Increased interest in fire prevention work is 
being shown by trade associations, according 
to a report covering activities during the past 
year. The report of the arson committee indi- 
cated the difficulties that stand in the way of 
securing conviction in arson cases. It was 
made clear that it is necessary to arouse public 
sentiment to aid in combating this evil. In 
this connection, the Council adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect “that steps be taken to stimu- 
late local chambers of commerce through their 
fire prevention committees or especially ap- 
pointed sub-committees to carry on an educa- 
tional campaign in relation to arson and that 
the arson committee of the Council be in- 





POLICYHOLDERS’ LETTERS 








In a former issue of THE SPeEcraTor, refer- 
ence was made to the widespread public de- 
mand for the Fire Insurance Pocket Index and 
a sample list of various classes of policyhold- 
ers, subscribers to that publication, was printed. 
The list included railroads, national banks, 
savings banks, trust companies, building and 
loan associations, private bankers and _ stock- 
brokers, manufacturers, contractors, lawyers, 
merchants, mortgage companies, auditors, in- 
vestment companies, general publishers, public 
officials, credit-rating institutions, and many 
other important businesses. 

Many fire insurance companies, agents, gen- 
eral agents and brokers widely and wisely dis- 
tribute the Fire Insurance Pocket Index so as 
to reach thousands of customers. If all the 


companies could be persuaded to act concert- 


edly in furthering the distribution of the Fire 
Index, the best interests of insurance would 
be served to advantage. This is obvious from 
the opinions of the many policyholders who 
testify to the usefulness of this publication. 
Leaders in the fire insurance business have 
long maintained that the public should be edu- 
cated as to the narrow margin of profit in 
such underwriting, and the real facts are fully 
demonstrated by the Fire Index. The Spec- 
tator Company has on file a number of letters 
from property owners and policyholders who 
appreciate the value of the Fire Index as a 
work of reference, and state that they use this 
publication daily in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. One of these letters is presented below, 
and others will appear in THE Specrator from 


time to time. 


Mortgage X Securities Company 


SIDNEY WSOUERS. Presioewt 
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Capital and Surplus over $ 1,200,000 


CAMP AND CANAL STREETS 


CABLE ADORESS “ 
“MORSECO - NEW ORLEANS 
CODES 

S*" EDITION 


New Orleans ote loamaaentars 


SUNS 2nd, 1025 


The Spectator Company, 
135 William St., 
New York, !.Y¥. 


Gontlement- 


We acknowledge receipt of copy of your Fire Insurance Index, 
and note that you would like to receive information as to the 


use we maks of this booke 


e Have several thousand policies on properties securing cur leans, 
and it is essential that we carry in our office as mich inforna- 
tion as possible concerning the insurance companies writing this 


insurance» 


We find your book furnishes us with the information 


we need, and is compiled so that the information can quickly be 


obtained. 


We are very well satisfied with the services rendered us in the 
past, and will continue to avail ourselves of the service of your 


publication in tha future. 


Thanking you for the receipt of the extra copy, we are, 


osc AD 


Yours very truly, 


WL te 


Auditor 


Twentieth Year- Never a Loss to a Client 





structed to supply such educational material 
and data as will help the local committees do 
effective work in combating the arson problem.” 

A series of ten-minute talks, designed to sug- 
gest new material for maintaining the interest 
of local chambers of commerce in the fire 
waste contest proved of great interest. This 


7 


was followed by Earl E. Fisk of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, who told 
how insurance agents all over the country are 
doing their share to arouse interest in the 
work. He said insurance agents everywhere 
are of material assistance to local committees 
in the work carried on by these bodies. 
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National Association 


(Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—Despite the fact 
that Cliff C. Jones of this city, chairman of 
the executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has said that he 
would not accept the presidency of that or- 
ganization, he is the only candidate in the field, 
and it is well known that similar situations have 
occurred in the past, and the result lias been a 
change of front on the part of the candidate. 
Up to a late hour this evening his name is the 
only one prominently mentioned for the post. 

At the close of registration in the afternoon 
well over 1000 delegates had been welcomed by 
the Kansas City committee. While about 400 to 
500 came in for the two State meetings on 
Monday, the rest have arrived today from more 
distant points. More are expected tomorrow, 
and as a result the convention promises to be 
one of the largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

The executive committee of the association 
has been busy for practically two solid days. 
Besides discussing the routine matters of asso- 
ciation work, the book agency question was said 
to have occupied a prominent place in the dis- 
cussion. It is said that the association’s policy 
on this question is to be clarified and broadened 
and made more workable. 

It is also rumored that up to the present the 
committee has not been able to arrive at any 
conclusion regarding the Chrysler insurance 
plan. The question is certain to come up on 





“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
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PITTSBURGH 


Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital....... .. $ 1,000,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,752,290 

Assets........... 4,543,938 














of Insurance Agents 


the floor of the convention, and the leaders 
would like to formulate some sort of a policy 
in advance, in order to guide the discussion. 
The State presidents held a luncheon this noon, 
as did also the State secretaries. While the 
former discussed the policies of the local bodies, 
the latter were busily exchanging ideas as. to 
how to keep the membership up and growing. 
These discussions lasted until late in the after- 
noon. This evening the regular get-together 
dinner is being held at the Baltimore hotel, and 
a big crowd is present. 

Yesterday and to-day were occupied with 
meetings of the executive nommittee, confer- 
ences of State association officers with Nation- 
al committeemen, luncheons at which E. M. 
Allen and Donald G. North presided, and a 
get-together dinner and entertainment. 

The business sessions will open Wednesday 
morning, October 7, and an elaborate program 
has been prepared, carrying through Friday 
afternoon. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

After the preliminary exercises, the pro- 
gram called for the annual address of Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Moffatt. 

Mr. Moffatt said that the National Associa- 
tion existed for the protection of the members, 
who are all that is worth while in the Ameri- 
can agency system; also that the companies 
were their principals and upon the prosperity 
of the one depended the prosperity of the other. 
Neither could endure without principles or a 
standard conduct. 

He held that the seeking of business through 
fleets and branch officers, as well as by solici- 
tors operating from them, was producing a 
situation inimical to the interests of the agent. 
He said that the bona fide agent could not em- 
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ploy solicitors or sub-agents, because the 
branch officers paid the same commission to 
their solicitors and sub-agents as the bona 
fide agent receives himself. 

Mr. Moffatt, in speaking of the Chrysler- 
Palmetto deal, implied a criticism of the com- 
panies, holding that American business has 
legitimate demands for insurance which should 
be carefully studied and met when possible. 
Mr. Moffatt mentioned several instances of 
the meeting of such needs, saying that busi- 
ness men had been able to secure coverage de- 
sired only after pressure was exerted on the 
companies. He analyzed the method of selling 
automobiles and said that there appeared to be 
a determination on the part of automobile man- 
ufacturers to control the delivery price, 
whether for cash or for time payments. He 
further stated that “companies and agents could 
no longer ignore the demands made upon in- 
surance when so significant a movement ap- 
peared as the entry of General Motors into 
insurance and the Chrysler deal with a small, 
little known company. If the demand for this 
insurance was genuine and the principle cor- 
rect, which could be determined by study, then 
a legal and ethical method to satisfy the de- 
mand for wholesale insurance should receive 
the attention of those in the business. He 
concluded that “while the present plan of op- 
eration was apparently illegal and certainly in- 
ethical the problem was to consider whether 
it could be reformed and guided to satisfy 
American business without destroying State 
supervision or local agency participation and 
service.” 

During the year, through co-operation with 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
etc., the association had been able to place the 
business before the leading commercial inter- 
ests of the community in the proper light. It 
has also endeavored to co-operate with insur- 
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Hospitals want more 


than just “insurance” 


Compared to the danger to life in 
a hospital fire the danger to property 
fades into insignificance. Hartford 
agents can offer to hospital trustees 
more than just insurance. They can 
offer a genuine fire prevention service by 
the highly skilled and much advertised 
Hartford Fire Prevention Engineers. 
This service saves life as well as prop- 
erty and is the strongest possible appeal 
to men charged with the responsibility 
for the lives of others. This is one of 
the things that make a Hartford con- 
nection of ever increasing value to live 
local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE ree 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany write practically every form of insur- 
ance except life 











What Do You Sell? 


Service, Company, or Policy | 


—which? 


All three are iniportant, of course. But to 
our mind the policy is especially so. If you 
agree that the actual contract itself is deserving 
of careful attention and comparison on the 
part of the agent, we invite you to consider 
seriously the United Life policy, ‘“‘A Policy 
You Can Sell.” 

Any natural death...... seccccece 85,000 | 

Any accidental death..... ..ceeeee 10,000 

Certain accidental deaths 

Accident Benefits 850 per WEEK. 

Also Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 





ALL IN ONE POLICY 











If there is an opportunity open in your town, 
our Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will 
tell you all about it. Writehim direct—and 
directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord New Hampshire 
[| Inquire! | 




















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 
A NEW, COMPLETE, STANDARD TREATISE 


Ideal for Agents, Brokers, Adjusters and Underwriters. 
A Handy Reference Book for all Fields of Automobile 
Insurance. 


Covering this unique and ideally arranged book The Eastern 
Underwriter says it is ‘‘Written in his best and cleverest vein 
by one of the country’s leading experts on the subject.” 

This excellent reference and text-book has been written in 
non-technical language, to fill a long-felt need for some standard 
work on automobile insurance—a book that will be of use to 
the man in the field as well as the man in the office. This book 
will save endless correspondence between the agent and the 
home office on matters pertaining to special coverages, policy 
features, how to insure unusual risks, fleet rating, etc. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THERE ARE MORE THAN 20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PROTECTION? 


These and many other matters are carefully explained in 


AUTOMCBILE INSURANCE 


A separate chapter is devoted to SALES METHODS in use 
by successful agents and brokers in various parts of the country. 

A prominent claims man has said: ‘I have read Automobile 
Insurance and it has given me a better understanding of some 
automobile insurance problems than I was able to gather 
during many years of practical claims experience.’ 

It is an ideal book for young people in insurance offices, who 
are anxious to broaden their knowledge of automobile insurance. 


LEND THEM A HELPING HAND! 
Price per copy, $3.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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— 
ance commissioners to secure better practices. Ce nS ae eee 
RISEN 


It has also attempted to have a conference 
with the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
but this has not yet been arranged. 


Mr. Moffatt concluded with the following 
declaration : 

We believe that many of the misunderstand- 
ings that arise in our business could not only 
be quietly and peaceably settled, but avoided 
altogether if some way could be found for 
the companies and the agents to hold regular 
conferences at State intervals with a sincere 
effort on the part of each to make these con- 
ferences something more than a mere lunch- 
eon engagement. We take this business seri- 
ously. It means to most of us all that we 
possess. If this agency systenr is the correct 
way to do business—and we hold that it is— 
then we should receive from the companies 
more sympathetic co-operation to preserve it 
than as been evidenced so far. We do not 
challenge the right of any company to seek its 
business in the way it believes best, but we do 
insist that we will support those companies 
who will meet us at least half way in preserv- 
ing the American agency system. 


Reort OF ExECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The report of the executive committee, of 
which Cliff C. is chairman, covered 
numerous interesting subjects. He referred to 
the Milwaukee declaration, that the allegiance 
of agents belongs to those companies whose 
loyalty to the agents’ principles is unquestioned, 
which he declared to be the foundation of re- 
ciprocity. However, the Milwaukee resolution 
also stated that it was inconsistent for an in- 
surance agent to be a member of the Associa- 
tion and at the same time continue to represent 


Jones 


companies which, in the judgment of the execu- 
tive committee, intentionally and continuously 
violate the principles of the American agency 
system. He further recited the recommenda- 
tion mode that the various State associations 
adopt the substance of the Milwaukee resolu- 
tion, and reported that twenty State associa- 
tions have taken such action. Mr. Jones quoted 
a special agent of a prominent fire insurance 
company as doubting that the agents individu- 
ally acted as they did collectively. This special 
agent stated that his observation had led him 
to conclude that, while the Milwaukee resolu- 
tion was adopted with enthusiasm, the enthu- 
siasm evaporated when it came to the applica- 
tion of the principles to individual agents. 
Neverteless, Mr. Jones said that if this special 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Losses paid since organization over 62 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
































agent believes that the adoption of the Mil- 
waukee declaration has been non-productive of 
effect, he is mistaken. 

Mr. Jones asserted that the fact that the 
agency force may not readily and instantly re- 
spond to declarations of this kind does not in- 
dicate that it is not susceptible to their re- 
straining influence. Recognizing that there are 


known more by words 


“We are con- 


individuals who are 
than deed, Mr. Jones said: 
fident that the composite result of the com- 
bined wisdom of intelligent men assembled as 
we are is superior to that of a single one; 
for one man’s information and experience must 
necessarily be restricted. Accordingly we oper- 
ate on the sound theory that from these con- 
ventions comes the greatest good for the great- 
cst number, even though individual desires can- 
uot always be followed, nor individual opinions 
always prevail.” 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 
Walter H. Bennett, the Association’s secre- 
tary, treasurer and counsel, presented his an- 
nual report, showing among other things that 
the Association’s approxi- 
mately the same as a year ago, but is now com- 
posed more nearly than ever before of those 


membership was 


who really believe in organization work. He 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 













GROUP INSURANCE: 
What Are You Doing About It? 


R) Over 8,000 employers of the United States are carryi i 

| 2,225,000 emplovees ying Group Insurance on the lives: of 
™59)| — - : 
’ 4 This insurance covers whole groups of employees under a single contract without dical 
Vy?) examination, in amounts varying f 5 : ce nln sent ctent 
\4 xamin ; ying from $500 to $10,000 per emp! i E 
tA disability without extra charge. . ee 
>< 

y n - aad . 

ak The demand for GROUP INSURANCE for employees of factories, stores and business con- 
4 9) cerns of all kinds is rapidly increasing. It has proved of value to those who have adopted it 
lb | and others will take it up as soon as they learn of its usefulness. 
Ada “ r = eee ; 
ntl Our book on ‘GROUP LIFE INSURANCE” will gladly be mailed you without obligation. 
Ved It will repay your careful reading. Because of our liberal contracts, sixty years’ experience, 
| unquestioned security and carefully trained personnel, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
hey ance Company of Boston can effectively handle your group insurance. 
(EN) 
leroy | 
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A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
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Ned and Secure in Every Way. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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reported the finances in good shape, with the 
power development fund intact, notwithstand- 
ing a considerable outlay not anticipated by the 
budget committee a year ago. He also referred 
to the numerous endorsements of the Milwau- 
kee resolution which have been made during 
the past year. 

As to compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance, he said that the report of the special 
committee on that subject no doubt checked the 
avalanche of State compulsory insurance then 
setting in. 

On the subject of co-operation with Cham- 
bers of Commerce Mr. Bennett reported that 
the work of the past year has been very satis- 
factory. As to a statement printed in an in- 
surance column, that the American agency sys- 
tem is obsolete and should be junked, Mr. Ben- 
nett replied that if the agency system is to be 
junked, some other things wii nave to go 
‘nto the junk pile with it. 

Mr. Bennett further asserted “that those who 
advocate the junking of the A-aerican agency 
system are not friends of insurance, but its 
enemies. The real friends of insurance should 
rally to any attack on it and particularly to 
those insidious borings from within that may 
easily scuttle the ship when we least expect dis- 


aster.” 
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MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1924 


TotalfAssets - : ‘ $19,442 403.90 
Liabilities . . i | 3,558,652.69 
Net#Surplus 9,883,751.2] 


Capital . : . -  3,000,000.00 
Total to Policyholders . 8,883,751.2] 


Agents Wanted W here Not Now Represented 


UEEN Insurance © 


OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1891 UNDER THE LAWs OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 
Head Office: 84 William Street, New York City 


Western Department Southern Department 


F. P. Hamilton, Manager ~ & Tupper, Manager 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Pacific Coast Department Cuban Department 


Rolla V. Watt, Manager The Trust Co. of Cuba, Agts. 
SAN FRANCISCO HAVANA 
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IOWA AGENTS’ MEETING 

Lou Benedict Elected President—Address 

by Cliff C. Jones 

Des Mornes, Ia., October 2.—Discussions 
touching every phase of property insurance 
characterized the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents, which organization concluded a most 
inspirational convention last week. Out of a 
total membership of 260, registration showed 
an attendance of around 240, with the enroll- 
ment of several new members. 

Following the business session on the second 
morning, during which officers for the ensu- 
ing year were chosen, Cliff C. Jones of Kan- 
sas City delivered a most excellent address. 
In the course of his remarks he took occasion 
to register his disapproval of the policy of re- 
tailers of presenting insurance policies along 
with purchases of goods. He asked that buyers 
of insurance get into the habit of securing their 
insurance policies through their home town 
agent, in the same way as retailers urge per- 
sons to patronize their home town merchants. 

Lou Benedict of Cedar Rapids was chosen 
president of the association for the ensuing 
year. P. J. Clancy of Des Moines was elected 
vice-president; Joe R. Anderson of Cedar 
Rapids was chosen secretary and treasurer ; 
R. M. Evans of Des Moines, past president of 
the organization, was selected as chairman of 
the legislative committee, one of the most im- 
portant subdivisions of the association. 


Time Ripe for Storm Insurance 

Des Mornes, Ja., October 6.—Those who 
mingled with the insurance agents from all 
parts of the State upon attendance at the re- 
cent meeting of the Iowa Association of Insur- 
ance Agents did not fail to note the tremend- 
ous interest in crop protection through farm 
insurance. Devastation from storms the past 
season has been so great that unusual interest 
has been aroused in hail, lightning and tornado 
insurance. The farmers are alive to the situa- 
tion and insurance agents have a great oppor- 
tunity to serve themselves as well as the farm- 
ing interests of the State by stressing this 
phase of insurance during the fall and winter 
so that when cropping time comes again the 
agricultural interests of the State may feel a 
sense of security from destruction by the ele- 
ments. 


Stockholders Appeal Decision 
Not all of the stockholders involved in the 
liquidation proceedings brought against the 
Commonwealth Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Kan., were satisfied 
with the settlement of the case in the district 
court of Shawnee county. James Hulsopple, 
one of the stockholders has filed an appeal in 
the supreme court from the order of the dis- 
trict court and it is asserted that other stock- 


ee are ready to join Hulsopple in the ap- 
Peal, 





Insurance Conservation 
‘ (Concluded from page 356) 


be secured through the better functioning of 
already existing institutions. If the conserva- 
tive is successfully to maintain his position, 
however, he must be able to point out in de- 
tail and in actual practice that existing institu- 
tions really contain this ameliorating quality. 
It is not sufficient to meet the radical attack 
with a merely negative resistance. It must be 
met with positive, constructive action in which 
the machinery of business is actually put to 
work at the task of making a better world. 

Personally I have the greatest faith that the 
regeneration of the going to be 
brought about through business itself, a bet- 
ter business in which the work of supplying 
the needs of the world will be done in a spirit 
ef co-operation and mutual helpfulness that 
will not only be far more effective in its imme- 
diate, concrete results but that will have as 
one of its effects the sweetening and purifying 
of human relations. I am speaking not, I hope, 
as a sentimentalist but as a sympathetic stu- 
dent of modern business tendencies. I believe 
business contains within itself wholesome and 
regenerative forces that if put to work will 
make few radical changes necessary and such 
as may be required will come about in a nor- 
mal and natural way. If business, however, is 
to rise to the challenge of this high enterprise, 
it can do so only through the most searching 
self-analysis in the effort to discover the for- 
ward-looking forces which it contains and the 
means for making them effective. Conserva- 
tion is a force that stands in exactly this re- 
lationship to insurance. It is possible to use 
insurance in a perfunctory way and even in an 
anti-social way; if rightly used, however, it 
contains untold potencies. It is the duty of 
the forward-looking insurance executive and 
the forward-looking insurance agent in this 
dawning era of better business to see that this 
powerful instrument is used so as not only to 
secure the best immediate results but so as to 
help the world along on its way, two ideals 
which belong together. 


world 1s 


American National Agents Convene 


The agents of the American National Insur- 
ance Company, Galveston, Texas, held their 
twentieth annual convention in that city re- 
cently. In connection with the regular ses- 
sions the Anico Club held its annual meeting 
and election of officers. Both gatherings were 
considered to be of the most successful in the 
crganization’s history. 


D. D. Fladger Made Special Agent 
D. D. Fladger has been appointed special 


agent for the North British and Mercantile 


group in Georgia and South Carolina to aid 
Special Agent E. K. McDowell. 
headquarters will be in Atlanta. 


Mr. Fladger’s 
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Gulf Soon to Begin Business 
AustTIN, Tex., Oct. 5—The Gulf Insurance 


Company, Dallas, which is being organized with 
a capital stock of $1,co0,000 and a surplus of 
$500,000, of which $750,000 has already been 
subscribed, is expected to incorporate and begin 
writing fire insurance business about October 
15. 

The first stock in the company was sold in 
Austin June 15, and the sales to this date set 
a new record in organization stock sales for 
a fire insurance company in Texas. The orga- 
nization at this time has progressed greatly. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Tue Spectator, published weekly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 8, 1925. 

State of New York, County of of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robert W. 
Blake, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the managing editor of 
Tue Spectator, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily Paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 2, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Reeulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher—The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York. 

Editor—Arthur L. J. Smith, 135 William street, 
New York. 

Managing Editor—Robert 
street, New York. 

Business Managers—The Board of Directors of The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





W. Blake, William 


135 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
tctal amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given). 
—The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York; Arthur L. J. Smith, 135 William street, New 
York; Charles H. Nicoll, 135 William street, New 
York: M. Nicoll, 135 William street, New York; 
Robert W. Blake, 135 William street, New York; L. 
T. Smith, 135 William street, New York; H. W. 
Barnard, 135 William street, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) No bond- 
holders, mortgagees or other security holders. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as te the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

Rosert W. Brake. 
(Signature of managing editor.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of September, 1925. 

[Seal] RuporpnH A. Baker, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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COPELAND and COTHRAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 


25 SPRUCE ST. 
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FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


F. A. 1. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Midland Life Building 
Armour Biyd. & Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 





L. A. GLOVER vce 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
‘“‘Life Insurance Service”’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


ATLANTA, GA. 


502 Forsyth Bldg. 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 








E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


ADJUSTERS 


Anywhere in Province of Ontario, 


401 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 


Canada 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











Statisticians 











A. SIGTENHORST, F.A.1.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Royal Union Bldg. 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Independent Life Building 
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Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 


We are also equipped to prepare call 
cellation and reinsurance sche 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers 1s de- 
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